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/ One cold 
needn't mean a 


works epidemic 








in 


a IZAL System of 

| Industrial Hygiene | 
helps people 

not to catch 


whatever's going | 





i / 


Bll Y 
; S : (Ae, Pe IM 
Write to NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co. Ltd., Thorncliffe, Sheffield, and | ; : Re Vig 
ask for a specialist to call and discuss the system. It can be planned | aa a} —~ ea, "BA 


without extra labour and will help to keep your workers healthy. | = 


ENGLISH CANNED FRUITS - VEGETABLES - SOUPS . 





For men about Town 











‘HEALTIC » SHOES 
made by 
CROCKETT & JONES 


Northampton 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. 


. - > > ay, 

For Ladies’ Shoes by CROCKETT & JONES LTD., Northampton, ask for ‘Swan’ brand J Argyll Street, London, W.1 sy, 

rik ‘ £ Peak 
CVS-21 ae ; t cae sae Rio | 
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| Overcoats 
| 
| 
| There is a wealth of comfort 
| and warmth in an overcoat by 
| Alkit. Whether you need one 
for the country or town wear 
— : 2 : —a very good choice of style, 
Be — 1 cloth and colour awaits the man 
— 1 » e e * 
yauxha | of discriminating taste. 
b coe wp SF a, | 
hese § 
VELOX (illustrated) 6-cyl. 2} litres. Flashing per- 
formance on reasonable fuel consumption. 75 
m.p.h, 25-28 m.p.g. with normal driving. £430, 
plus £120.3.11 purchase tax. 
WYVERN 4-cyl. 1} litres. Utmost petrol saving 
with efficient performance all round. 64 m.p.h. 
33-35 m.p.g. with normal driving. £350, plus 
£97.19.5 purchase tax. 
Both are spacious 4-seaters. Now in production 
but: still 75% for export. Full details from your 
local Vauxhall dealer. ALKIT | F TD P 
See them at Stand 162 Motor Show, Oct. 27— Nov. 6. CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, LONDON, W.C.2 


Branches at: Aldershot, Amesbury, Camberley, Chester, Cambridge, Folkestone, Newark, Oxford 














VAUXHALL MOTORS, LTD., LUTON, BEDS. 





‘A pouch stuffed in my pocket, a pipe stuck in my mouth,’ 
said the Vicar, ‘and my simple wants are met. But the tobacco 
must be Threé Nuns. There I am adamant. If you tell me that 
other tobaccos are cheaper, I.can prove to you that Three Nuns 
smokes so slowly, lasts so long, that it soon compensates for those 
extra coppers.’ 


Three Nuns 


STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, 
BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LIMITED, GLASGOW 














The watch that goes forever 


The world-famous Rolex Oyster 
Perpetual, first waterproof and self- 
winding watch in the world, is avail- 
able once again. This remarkable watch 
is wound automatically by the slightest 
motion of the wrist. Worn 

for only six hours, it goes 

for thirty; worn always— _ 
it goes forever. Enclosed —-—~ 
in the unique permanently 
waterproof Oyster case, the 
Oyster Perpetual possesses 


ithout wind 






ing 


~ 


| that ultra-fine precision which is the 


mark of every Rolex Swiss officially 
certified wrist-chronometer, Still in 
limited supply, from leading jewellers 
only, 
True Chronometer Accuracy 
According to Swiss regulations, a 
watch may only be terme: “ chro- 
nometer ” if its accuracy will pass 
rigorous Observatory or Ofticial 
Testa, Every Rolex chronometer is 
accompanied by its own pedigree— 
a Certificate by a Swiss Official 
Testing Station — and has the words 
“ Officially certified chronometer" 
on the dial 


ROLEX 


Swiss officially certified wrist-chronometers 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIREC rOR) 





You can wutle with a Swan 
m7 fel Ufeline of tellers | 


aud then hand tt down 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





HEN YOU MAKE a business trip 
| to South America, you save 
| time by. flying. Your salesmen, 
service engineers and other experts 
should also travel by air—to save 
your firm from the costly dis- 
advantage of being without their 
| services for months at a time. In 
| addition, such prompt and personal 
attention will bring you considerable 
prestige in the highly competitive 
South American markets. 

From Londonto Flights F 
per week Single 


Return 

Rio de Janeiro 4 £171. 4 €308.3 

Buenos Aires 4 £192.6 £346.3 

| Santiago 2 £208.10 £375 .6 


Subject to alteration 
Fast and frequent services also to Natal, 
Sdo Paulo, Montevideo, Lima, Baran- 
quilla and the West Indies. 





Time spent by your staff 
in South America 
is precious, too 


Your people can get there over the week-end 


Freight by Air 
By sending samples and godds to 
South America by air, you save time 
and ensure delivery in perfect, fac- 
tory-fresh condition. Full details of 
regular Commercial Freight Services 
can be obtained from your shipping 
agent, or from our offices. 





S.0.S.—Spare Parts ! 


Recently, a British tanker developed 
engine trouble at Valparaiso. New 
cylinder heads and other parts were 
urgently required. Within a few 
days, the necessary spares, weighing 
nearly a ton, had been flown out by 
B.S.A.A. thus saving weeks of costly 
delay. 











: An 
bo yout youngers and teller | Business by by- 
’ BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


% Side lever and leverless from 21/~to 50/-, purchase tax extra. Showrooms and Service Depots : 
110 New Bond Street, W.1, 33 Cheapside, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester. | 
PARK 


MABIE TODD AND co. LTo. 


IN YOUR MOMENT | 


OF REMEMBRANCE | 


Remember 


Generously 





YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 


MORE THAN EVER 


Poppy Day 


This year 


Sat. Nov. 6" 


Issued by 
BRITISH LEGION 


POPPY DAY HEADQUARTERS 


PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


(Registered under the War Charitics Act, 1940) 





‘No other tyre really satisfies me now’ 





STREET, LONDON, wl 


Reservations and Information, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from 
British Svuth American Airways Corporation, 19, Grafton Street, London, W.1 
(Regent 4141) for passengers, or 9, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 (Regent 7232) for freight. 








The tread and rubber dipped cord body are moulded 
into a single unit of tremendous strength. 

Silent — yet thousands of sharp-edged angles, 
scientifically placed, provide greater safety 

and traction. 













Firestone 














that winds 
itself... ... 


Among the small supplies of the 
world-famous ETERNA Protected 
Precision Watches being distributed 
to high class watchmakers from time 
to time are Automatic models, which 
are self-wound by the natural move- 
ment of the wrist. It is over ten 
years since ETERNA. introduced 
such watches, and their system is 
completely efficient and reliadic. 





ETERNA 





Sole Distributors for Great Britain 


and Northern Ireland (Wholesale only): 


Robert Pringle & Sons 


36-42 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 
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Lee STANDARD Leregecatd 





The new Standard Vanguard is designed to provide 
the very best in modern car performance and appear- 
ance. Seating six persons in comfort it can be man- 
euvred with ease, while its many refinements will re- 
commend it to the most discriminating of motorists, 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXHIBITION 


STAND 150 


EARLS COURT 27th OCT.—Gth NOV. 


Standard Cars Standard Commercial Vehicles Ferguson Tractors Triumph Cars 














Precious moments | 
Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, | 
now sold under the shorter name of CHERRY 
HEERING, has witnessed as well as created many 
precious moments. Today, supplies 
are limited, but this Danish delight 
will grace your day whenever and 
wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World Jfumous ligueur since Wiad 
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Spare your 
Friends 


the task of acting. as Executors of 
your Will. Even if they reluctantly 
consent to act, they may predecease 
you. The better way is to appoint 
the Trustee Department of the 
Norwich Union, which offers an 
excellent service at unusually low 
fees. For acting as Executor, the 
charge is only 4/-% of thegross estate 
(minimum fee £15). Correspond- 
ingly light fees are charged for the 
continuing duties of Trustee. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 





ewe me we we ew mw ew ew ew ew ew ew we KH KF 





ies 
| Without obtigation you may send a copy of | 
] your ‘ Executor and Trustee’ leaflet to: ! 
1 Send this coupon, 

1 


! 
or write, for a 
copy of the leaflet (M ) \c ABRARE 1 
which gives full pues ane | 
I details of this Addgé&\\U* o. 10 ! 
I helpful but in- yor ' 


| expensive service. (Pa) | 


ens Se 





MILLION WOMEN | 
5” CANT BE WRONG ¢ 










Women admire men with a smart 
well groomed appearance — impossible 
without a clean smooth shave like 
the one you always get with an 


Micluxeser? 
de luxe SET 


Comprising nickel one-piece snap action 
razor, and six saper keen Ever-Ready 
Corrux blades in handsome bakelite . 
case in a variety of attractive colours. * 


COMPLETE TAX PAID 


5/3 
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“Qiay with me Mumm v 


In children, petulance is nearly always a 
symptom of boredom. In this sophisticated 
age something more than a bit of novelty and 
colour is required of toys if they are to help a 
child to develop a capacity for keeping 
himself amused. That something is supplied 
in KIDDICRAFT “Sensible” Toys 
designed by Hilary Page, the eminent 
’ child psychologist —to inspire interest, 
¥ stimulate imagination and bring creative 
instincts into full play. 












y 


FREE—If you are the mother of a young 
child or are interested in Child Welfare you 
should write for a free copy of Hilary Page’s 
16-page Illustrated Booklet. 


Ki dd i Cc ra ft ‘SENSIBLE’ TOYS 


designed by Hilary Page 


KENLEY - 


KIDDICRAFT LIMITED - (Dept. PU) - SURREY 
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| ne SP}AT]R ove seco sr 
pRESTCOLD 


efrigerators | 
B.. food go further, 


PRODUCT OF PRESSED STEEL CO. LTD., COWLEY, OXFOBD 




















WSS 
sepa EE 


SS 


WIGS 


One glance at the gleaming 
brightness and cream- 
enamelled beauty of an 
**Elizabeth Ann’’ Sink Unit 
is sufficient to light a res- 
ponsive gleam in every 
woman’s eye! 

Closer inspection reveals 
that the working surface is in 
one-piece of solid stainless steel, without joints to 
trap dirt; that the roomy storage accommodation 
has doors and drawers that move sweetly and 





Made from uietly; that the toe-recess is sensibly in stainless 
STAINLESS STEEL steel t00. d 
ANDKE aed Truly it’s a dream—and it can come true for you! 


WS BROS. 
(BRISTOL) LTD. 


Double and Single Sink and Drainer Units are 





House, 
Weston-Super- 
Mare. 


available without. dockets or restrictions from all | 
good Builders’ Merchants and Hardware Stores, | 
with hire purchase facilities. 











PARKINSO} 


GAS COOKERS 










incorporating 
UNIQUE TAP DESIGN 
AMPLE OVEN CAPACITY 

FLASH IGNITION 


and the 


EXCLUSIVE 
DROP DOOR 












am your 
alt details from ya. 
ree Gas Showre 


THE 


PARKINSON STOVE CO. LTD., 


BIRMINGHAM 9 
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romantic by candlelight 


Unmanageable hair softensinto hair healthy, for Eugéne waves 
ribbon-smooth waves, floppy are 
hair curls delightfully — once 
you’ve had a Eugéne wave. 


‘“permanently yours.” 
Any Registered Eugéne Waver 
will be happy to advise you on 
That’s why we say that Eugéne _ your hair problems. Permanent 
makes every lovely hair style 
possible. You can_ brush 


Eugéne sets, too, to keep your 


(ugene 


first step to every lovely hair style 


needs a 
hairdresser’s professional skill 
and care. 


waving, especially, 


Genuine Eugene Sachets for your wave 
are sealed in a hygienic Individual Pack. 
Ask to see it—and read the message 
inside addressed to you. 


5Pr 
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i“ 
-. le Cent fs OG (2€ 
MAKES IT AN OCCASION 


Why not lend to those happy family celebrations that touch 


of generous hospitality which only Champagne can provide. 
No need now to demur on account of expense. Recent quota 
agreements between France and Great Britain have made 
ne 
Q 
Cy a you pay for less noble and less high-spirited beverages. 
< my y 

Saal, 


wy 


eles Vn Af a Ca taae KEP ew 


ISSUED BY THE CHAMPAGNE PROPAGANDA COMMITTEE, REIMS, FRANCE 


available the finest Champagnes at no higher cost than 









The romantic and graceful 
fullness of the modern look is 
now caught in a smart raincoat. 


See the new Swingback in the bright shades 
of Windak gabardines at your usual stockist. 


WINDAK LTD WOODSIDE POYNTON CHESHIRE 


JN. 601 















Obtainabie 
fr 


AYLESBURY BLACKBURN 





BURTON ° CARLISLE 
CHESTER * DARLINGTON - DERBY 
HARROGATE + HULL + LEEDS * NORTHAMPTON 
NEWCASTLE/TYNE NEWCASTLE/LYME NOTTINGHAM ROTHERHAM 
SCARBOROUGH - STAFFORD - STOCKTON +» SWINDON + YORK 
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A genuine ttp 
from those 
who know ! 


Get one 
of the new 


, 


overcoats 


for the winter 


Try one on at the nearest 
Maenson Agency—usually the 
best men’s shop in your 
town. In London’s West End 
many famous establishments 
and stores display Maenson 
Clothes and welcome a visit 


MARTI O94 RLF T6: 


asns) |. 
NAME TAPES 


Owing to the heavy demand 
for Cash’s Name Tapes, you 
are urged to place your order 
with your Draper or Outfitter 
without delay. 

















J. & J. CASH LTD., Dept. Pu. 43, COVENTRY 








Were these 
your 
VISITORS? ¢ 


Give them 
RODINE 
and they’ll 
not trouble 
You again! 


RODINE 


Phosphorus or Red Squill Rat Poison 
1/6, 3/-, 6/- from all chemists 











_ a 








“ENCINEERING 
OPPORTUNITIES’ 

] FREE re b page parte se areiniag oe 
and at basses of Engineering. 


Full of advice for expert or novice. 
Write for free copy. 





B.1.E.T. (Dept. 214a), 
17, Stratford Place, Lendon, W.1. 



























GIVE HIM A HAT 


-and let him choose it! 


= — ee Mini: i 
ae —_ ae Tokens (exchangeable for any 


Miniature Gift Hats with Gift 


Battersby Hat he chooses) from 


* @attershy 


stockists 


Cvs 1 = 


A POCKET Edition.. 
the ‘crEeD” 


SCREWDRIVER 


in One 


3 BLADES AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


q Clips in the pocket like a 

i fountain pen, always to 

ini hand for the odd job on 

M the spot. A really handy 

\\ little tool, one of the many 
U 


products made by Stead. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL 
CHAIN STORES 


Think in STEAD’ 
before ya buy 


Teiephone : Sheffield 22283 (5 lines) Cables & Telegrams : Steadfast, Sheffield 
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Healthy dogs 
make 
good companions 





BOB MARTIN'S 


Condiiion Powder Tablets 


keep dogs fit 











DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Not subsidised—Not nationalised 
—still dependent on public support. 
Please be Father 22:2: 
Christmas to a: 
little child in Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes. 


CHRISTMAS 
CIFTS 


of any amount 
warmly welcomed in 
support of oy 7.000 
boys and girls, 


10/- 


will buy one child's : $ 
food for a week. ee a 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes,” addressed 4 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 











DRY SHAVING PERFECTION ... electric and nun-electric 








ELECTRIC NON-ELECTBIOC 


For velvety shaves without water, soap or brush use a Viceroy 
Dry Shaver. Non-electric model 78/4 inc. Tax. Electric model 
87/1 inc. Tax. First cost is the last cost. No accessories — ever. 
They’re made by Rolls Razor Ltd. — hence their perfection. 


VICEROY 22%) 


ROLLS- ae LTD., Head Office, Factory and Service: Cricklewood, N.W.2 
lhowrooms : 193 Regent Street, W.1 (callers only) 








MEGGESON & CO., LTD., LONDON 'S.£.15 
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one 
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, aed are cordially invited to our West End or City 


showrooms, where superb collections of finest 


EST.1800 


quality diamonds in new and exclusive platinum settings 
await your choice. We also have some lovely pre-war 
rings set with diamonds, emeralds and rubies Their 
beauty is matchless, their value supreme. 
@ If you are searching for a watch of handsome 
appearance and guaranteed accuracy, see our new range 
of precision timekeepers in the finest English made cases. 


Saqui ana Lawrence 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS e WATCHMAKERS 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W.1, 
and 28 LIVERPOOL STREET, E.C.2 





Saqui and Lawrence Ltd. have many branches throughout Great Britain 




















THE BALLPOINT 
PEN LIGHTER 


Here is an attractive dual-purpose 
article which busy men and women 
everywhere will welcome. The 
lighter is automatic and of extreme- 
ly sound construction. 


Balita is perfect for note-taking 
in a hurry. There’s no cap to 
unscrew, just a flick and the Balita 
is ready to write. The ballpoint is 
retractable for carrying in the 





° ; 
P cket In specially 
Ps ceo 
Two spare Refills, one Royal ghaaien 
Blue and one Red, are supplied PRICE 
with every Balita. 46/9 
| (inc. tax). 


BALITA IS AN IDEAL GIFT FOR EVERY OCCASION 








Two dazzling Smiles pur = 
- « Soollith 


only cleans 
her teeth... 






safeguards hers by 












keeping Gums healthy wit 


Do you know that gum infection is more 
harmful than tooth decay and that 80% of the 
population suffer from gum trouble? That’s 
why you must care for your gums as well as 


Gils 





your teeth. e 
See your dentist regularly and use S.R. Tooth- “al 
paste twice aday. It contains sodium ricinoleate TOOTHPASTE 


to strengthen gums against disease; and S.R. 
keeps teeth sparkling clean too! 1/4 and 2/- inc. tax | 


GR191-160-65 











ATTHEEND OF | 


YOUR TETHER? 


These are ‘‘nervy’’ days, and the tension, far 
from slackening, tends to tighten. No wonder 
so many feel near the end of their tether, 
with nerves on edge. 
“SANATOGEN”’ Tonic Wine is an admirable 
restorative, for it combines the‘‘pick-me-up”’ 
qualities of a rich, full-bodied wine 
with the active tonic proper- 
ties of “SANATOGEN”’ 
Nerve Tonic Food. 







2k ‘SANATOGEN’ 


HALF 
BOTT. 


10'- .. 5'6 


The word “*SANATOGEN"’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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Number Seven 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 
FOUNDATION LOTION - FOUNDATION CREAM - COMPLEXION MILK 
CLEANSING CREAM SKIN TONIC - FACE POWDER 








Obtainable orly from branches of 


S 
ey a 





A 


“There goes Nurse Franklin!” 


In the black Gladstone bag, the one that 
fascinates little girls and boys, Nurse Franklin 
has packed all that she needs for helping people 
in their sickness. Swabs, scissors and saline; 
bandages, masks and forceps. And, like every 
other District Nurse in Britain almost without 


exception, she carries a bottle of "DETTOL’ 


RECKITT & COLMAN LTD., HULL AND LONDON 
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You can get up now 
For four sad years, we’ve had to ask you to leave Invalid 
Lembar for people who were ill with ’flu, biliousness or 
other unpleasantnesses. If you didn’t, fie and shame. 
If you did, thank you—and may you outdistance all 









malingerers to the shops, where Beverage Lembar 
for the hale and hearty is on sale again. 


RAYNER’S 
Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants 














MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD - LONDON - N18 




















You really 
would 


be shocked... 


by some of the pathetic people I see X i 
on my beat. Women as well as men 
—friendless and forsaken by ses 
everyone. By everyone? 


Well no: because... 
where there’s need—there’s The 


SALVATION ARMY 


Gifts please to: General Albert Orsborn, C.B.E., 101 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
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Charivaria 


A’ CORRESPONDENT asks whether the music for the 
Lord Mayor’s Show this year is to include “The Dream 
of Alwyn.” 

° ° 


We understand that there is to be a mass meeting of 
Government Public Relations Officers with the object 
of planning a campaign to combat a rumour circulating 
in the country that taxes 
are too high. 


°o ° 


No Smoking on Etna? 

“Proposing the resolution, 
Deemster Cowley said they were 
living on the edge of a volcano, 
aud the slightest spark might 
set it alight.”—“The Northern 
Whig aftd Belfast Post.” 


°o ° 


A shopkeeper says that 
retired military men seem to 
have a weakness for sword- 
sticks. You can see them 
practising in the parks any 
fine autumn day. 

° ° 





Turkeys have already begun to make their appearance 
in London shops. Housewives fear that this may lead to 
a “Roast Early For Christmas” campaign. 

° ° 


Just Coming, Sir.... 

“Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, was a 
central figure last night of a glittering scene at the headquarters 
of Lloyds, the world famous underwaiters in the City of London.” 

“The Bombay Sentinel.” 
°o ° 


A gentleman, believed to be a Conservative, staunchly 
refused to accept a free set of dentures under the Health 
Scheme. He said he wasn’t going to let Mr. Bevan get his 
teeth into him. 


People anxious to keep in close touch with the fluctuating 
international situation should keep a week-by-week check 
on the Government’s decisions about the length of Army 
service. 

° ° 


“Who can say what the Russians may be secretly 
plotting and planning behind the Iron Curtain?” warns a 
writer. Does he mean they 
may be putting their Reds 
together ? 

° ° 


London’s Underground sys- 
tem is constantly being ex- 
tended. A direct service to 
the Midlands and South Wales 
might help to prevent another 
coal crisis. 

° ° 


A “Home Page” has an 
article entitled ‘‘How to Dress 
on a Cold Day.” Our method 
is to do it as quickly as 
possible. 

° ° 





A magazine reader suggests 
a wind-turbine to produce electricity from winter gales. 
In summer it could be turned into a water-wheel. 


co] ° 


A new scheme to speed up London’s bus service is being 
devised. This will supersede the method of standing at 
a Request Stop and raising one hand. 

° ° 
Awe-Inspiring Appointment 
“Von Seydlitz is believed to be in command of the purge.” 
“Daily Graphic.” 
° ° 

A hare that ran through the streets of an East Essex 

town was captured by a policeman. The animal was jugged. 
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Toujours 


7 E were approaching the castle. I was saying 
W “On your left you see the castle of Gruyére.” I 
sat down again, for what more could I say; I had 
never seen the castle before in my life. If it hadn’t been 
that I remembered how they’d said “. . . and the castle is 
called Gruyére” as they pushed me into the coach with my 
packed luncheon, I shouldn’t even have been able to say 
that. I should have had to use the old formula “On your 
left you will see a sixteenth-century castle. Apart from its 
picturesque position on top of a hill it is of little importance,” 
and pray that the horrid little man in the back seat had 
lost his place in the guide-book. 

Suddenly I remembered what else they had said as they 
pushed me into the coach. “You stop there for two hours. 
You spend an hour going round the castle.” The coach 
drove relentlessly on up the hill leading to the castle and 
into the old square. The coach stopped. The old Swiss 
driver got out and made his way towards the hotel, where 
doubtless a glass of white wine and a fine meal were waiting 
for him. I got up and said in a knowing way, “We stop 
here.” Now if you have ever had the fortune to be a guide 
you'll know that there is nothing that a coach-load of 
people like better than to be told a fact which is perfectly 
obvious. My remark was greeted by delighted mutterings 
throughout the coach. Everybody was smiling except the 
little man in the back seat, and I could hear “We stop 
here” being bandied about as though it had been the latest 
saying of an Oscar Wilde. I waited for silence, rather like a 
comedian after a good joke, and then let drop another pearl 
of wisdom. “I now take you round the castle.” Now of 
course everybody has a weakness for castles, and a coach- 
load of tourists in Switzerland is no exception. I couldn’t 
have pleased them better if I had said “On our return you 
can all stay at the Grand Hotel.” For the Grand Hotel 


was on the lakeside “and ever so expensive, dear, and of 
course we wanted to save our francs.” 
Everybody followed suit. 


I got out. That’s another 
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le Guide 


thing you learn if you are a guide: you're part of a giant 
follow-my-leader game. I could tell you about the time 
I got out of the train at Paris—but that’s another story. I 
looked around: painted on a wall I saw “ Visitez le Chateau 
—60 cents.” The little man with the book asked me 
“How much is it?” He was from Bradford. “Sixty 
centimes,” I said, as though I’d known all my life. I led 
the way up to the castle. The rest of the coach-load of 
thirty followed. The old women washing at the fountain 
looked up, without excitement, and continued their washing. 
We reached the entrance to the castle where there was an old 
man selling tickets. “Bonjour, monsieur, je suis le guide,” 
I said. “Ah, bonjour, monsieur, ca va?” he wheezed. 
“Ca va bien,” I said. And there it had to end. I had 
told them in London that I spoke German, so I had been 
sent to the French part of Switzerland. 

We went through the gate and there we were in a grass- 
covered courtyard, surrounded on all sides by the walls of 
the castle and, far above, old wooden galleries. On one 
wall was painted a huge picture much worn by time. I 
took up my position to one side of it and stole a hasty look 
at it while they closed in on me. In one corner cowering 
amongst some trees was a shepherdess and approaching 
from all sides were armed horsemen. “This painting,” I 
started, “was done in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century.” I could see I was impressing them and I hadn’t 
even begun. To my left I caught a glimpse of an American 
taking notes on a pad supplied by some airways line; this 
nearly unnerved me, but I took a grip on myself, adjusted 
my badge more firmly in my buttonhole and continued, 
“It is believed to have been painted by a minor Swedish 
historian while staying here to investigate the ancient 
history of the place.” When you are a guide you learn 
that half-measures never work; I was warming to the task 
now. The American was scribbling away contentedly. I 
continued: “Experts differ slightly as to the context of 
the scene depicted, but I think the most widely held view 
is as follows.” Well, perhaps it wasn’t widely held yet, 
I thought, but by the end of the season it would be. ‘The 
incident took place in 1246, when a young shepherdess was 
caring for her sheep in the woods near the castle—you saw 
them as we drove in, didn’t you?” “Yes,” they all said 
happily—they were thinking how observant they’d been. 
“The lord of the castle was hunting with his men-at-arms 
when suddenly he caught sight of the beautiful shepherdess 
and there and then decided to make her his lady. This 
he did and he brought her back to the castle with him, 
causing much jealousy amongst the lords and ladies 
already in residence. Later on you will see the room where 
the shepherdess slept.” (This was quite safe; the Swiss 
always keep one room in their castles with a bed in it.) 
While finishing the story I had been looking for the next 
port of call; seeing a door near by I led the party towards it. 
In we plunged. Easy—this was obviously the guard-room. 

By the time we had gone round they had a good idea of 
the history of a castle I had visited a few years before in 
Scotland. I led them down again to the little village, 
being careful to avoid the stall selling English guide-books. 
“This is the best place for tea,” I said, pointing towards the 
only hotel, and in we marched. “ Bonjour, mademoiselle,” 
I said. “Je suis le guide.” “Enchanté, monsieur,” she said 
and brought me a bowl of cream and four large meringues. 

Over tea the American said to me: “Did it take you a 
long time to learn up all those facts? The folks back home 
will sure be interested.” ‘Oh, yes, simply ages,” I said, 
and thought of my instructions for this particular trip: 
“,.. and the castle is called Gruyére.” 
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“All I can remember of the Culbertson System is that you 


start off with thirteen cards.” 


At the Telescope 


LL the road turned out to look at 
A us as we dragged the telescope 
laboriously out of the taxi and 
steeled ourselves for the ordeal in store 
up the shale drive and through the 
narrow, twisting path to the house. 

“We certainly mean business with 
them Russians,” said a little stern- 
faced old lady, who lived across the 
way. 

“Now there’s a thing and no 
mistake,” grinned the man with the 
rake who had just moved in next door. 

“Everything bar the sky,” he went 
on. 

“There is,” said the taxi-man 
grimly, as we started to move off, 
“a question of the fare.” We halted 


indeterminately, uncertain whether it 
would be wiser to oil his palm and then 
ask for his aid or to withhold payment 
until his aid had been procured. His 
intransigent attitude, however, ruled 
out the second alternative entirely. 

‘Added to the actual fare itself,” 
pursued the taxi-man, ‘“‘must be the 
cost of this jagged rent in the seat- 
lining.” 

We laid the telescope down and 
went and peered at the seat. It was 
gloomy inside the car, but even so an 
ugly-looking gash was well in evidence. 
I turned to Alan. 

“This is your doing,” I said, sternly. 
“You are responsible for the damage 
to this gentleman’s vehicle. You must 
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tell him that you are sorry and 
that . 

“The question,” interrupted the 
taxi-man, relentlessly, “is not in- 
trinsically one of regret. The incision is 
not one that could properly be ascribed 
to fair wear-and-tear. The tear in 
question was indubitably caused by 
the claw pedestal tripod catching on the 
seat. It is scarcely possible that com- 
pensation should not be forthcoming.” 

The neighbours began to draw in 
perceptibly. The man with the rake 
left his rake to come and sit on the wall. 

“This man,” I said to Alan, “means 
business. He wants your money.” 

“My money!” expostulated Alan. 
“This telescope belongs to you, it is 
your property. You paid for it in 
sterling and it is your responsibility.” 

“Alan,” I said rather sharply, “it 
is patently impossible to discuss the 
dialectics of private property and 
social responsibility here. You must 
pay the man his money and then he 
will go away. Won’t you, my man?” 

“Yes,” said the taxi-man. 

Alan placed his hand carefully in his 
pocket. . 

‘“How much,” he muttered. 

“T think that fifteen shillings would 
cover that and the fare,” said the man 
with a martyred look of self-denial. 

“Here is sixteen bob,” said Alan, 
“and you can go and buy yourself a 
completely new back-seat lining.” 

The taxi-man drove away. 

“The night looks like being fine,” I 
said glancing at the golden sunset. 
“We would do well to erect the thing 
in the garden straightway and so save 
precious time later on.” 

Alan agreed. 

“If you will take the pillar and 
claw,” I said, gazing around for the 
neighbours who had silently packed 
their tents and decamped, “I will 
carry the tube and the mahogany box 
containing the object glass, the clock- 
work mechanism, and the six eye- 
pieces. I will come and help you 
later on.” 

The going was painfully slow. Those 
who have never had occasion to carry 
a pillar-and-claw telescope pedestal can 
little realize the out and out superiority 
it reveals in relation to any other kind 
of tripod for fiendish ingenuity in both 
nipping and scratching. Let it be said 
merely that our fingers were blue and 
puffy and those parts of our bodies 
that were exposed to the object 
skinless before the contraption came 
finally to rest on my front lawn. 

Alan had a black eye. 

“Tt only remains now,” I said, “to 
fix the tube and the object glass, and 
attach the clock mechanism.” 

In a relatively short space of time 
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the tube was fixed, though not before 
we had neatly dodged some vicious 
swings due to placing the counter- 
weight on first. 

“The clock mechanism,” I said, 
“you will find inside the mahogany 
box.” 

Alan dragged out a few lengths of 
wiring and some metal cylinders. 

“On second thoughts, we will leave 
that part of it till morning. It has an 
air of stubborn obstinacy and we have 
suffered enough. These hand levers 
here will serve admirably for the 
moment. If you will just screw in the 
object glass we will be ready for after 
supper. - 

“The man told me that we must: not 
let dew accumulate on the lens since 
neither he nor I possessed a chamois 
leather to clean it with. It is apparently 
indispensable in cleaning to avoid 
scratches.” 

“The dew,” remarked Alan, “will 
fall to-morrow morning. The danger 
of its falling before midnight at this 
time of year is negligible.” 

“You have a point there,” I replied 
as we walked in together for tea and 
supper. 

' “This book,” I said informatively 
three hours or more later, “‘is interest- 
ing.” I flipped over a further page of 
Webb’s Celestial Objects. ‘‘Mention is 
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made here of a ruby-red star in the 
constellation Cygnus. It says that it 
looks like a drop of blood on the dark 
velvet canopy of the sky. Cygnus, I see, 
is now overhead. We might look it up.” 

My wife (did I mention that I was 
married ?) glanced up from her corner 
seat by the fire. 

“Tf you are thinking of going out, 
dear, I could scarcely advise it.” 

“Why, why?” I asked. 

“Well, dear, it has been raining 
heavily for the last hour and you know 
how liable you are.” 

“About that blood-red star .. .” 
began Alan, but I was no longer 
listening. My mind had suddenly 
become a closed book on the subject. 


° o 


Turkish Art 


OLLOWING close after the open- 
ing of the great exhibition of 


Danish art treasures at the V. and 
A. comes a little show of contemporary 
Turkish painting, mainly by young art- 
ists whostudied at the Istanbul Academy 
of Fine Arts, brought to London by the 
Arts Council and opened on Novem- 
ber 2nd at 43 Belgrave Square. That 


many of these painters have adopted 
the idioms of the French Impressionists 


a) 





and Post-Impressionists is apparent 
at the first glance round the two 
galleries; but what chiefly interests 
the critic is, of course, work that he 
feels could only have been painted in 
Turkey. 

A remarkable canvas—Byzantine in 
feeling—by Turgut Zaim, and Eren 
Eyuboglu’s “Village Scene,” limned 
in jewel-like colours possibly inspired 
by early Turkish miniatures, are 
national documents far more revealing 
than a dish of fruit or a landscape 
stated similarly (and more eloquently) 
by Cézanne or Sisley. Perhaps the 
finest expression of traditional feeling 
here is Fikret Mualla’s ‘‘ Nude,” which, 
despite a certain surface resemblance 
to a Degas, is wholly Turkish alike in 
its simplicity and the genius with 
which the figure is related to the two 
planes of the background. 

Elsewhere a sensitive bust-portrait 
painted with Euston Road refinement 
by Turgut Atalay contrasts with 
Bedri Eyuboglu’s gay arabesques on 
a magenta ground, a piece of sheer 
Turkish Delight, and an atmospheric 
painting by Berk stresses the linear 
pattern of Giinal’s powerful ‘“Studio”’ 
figures. This display of various styles, 
shown in a beautiful London house, 
should certainly be seen during the 
next fortnight. N. A. D. W. 





_ HAT’s that you re drawing ?” 
I asked. “A bassoon?” 
“Tt’s a thing for distilling. 


Is there much point in distilling?” 

“Plenty, but the fine for the first 
offence is somewhere about five 
hundred pounds. I went into it all 
very carefully some years ago.” 

‘Miss Gallehawk never told us that. 
Perhaps she’s got special permission or 
something.” ; 

“JT didn’t know you'd started 
science.” 

“Only this week. It seems pretty 
childish. All we were allowed to do was 
heat water in a test-tube, and why do 
you think?” 

“Tea?” 

“To prove steam came off and the 
water shrank! Of course I told Miss 
Gallehawk about that kettle you left 
on, but all she said was science is facts 
and nothing can be taken for granted.” 

“That’s science all over,” I said. 
“No mystery. No privacy, not even 
for a little thing like the atom.” 

“When we asked her what science 
was for she got rather pink and said 
nobody would get anywhere without 
it.” 

“It all depends where you want to 
get,” I said. “The Normans got here 
quite easily.” 

“You don’t really think science is 
much good, do you?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. The bangs 
and smells are all right. They can be 
rather fun.” 

“T’ve looked up bangs in the index 
of this book, but it seems a rotten 


Bi LOW these Saturday children’s 
matinées!”’ cried the cinema 


attendant, pattering up to me 
from the seething queue. 
verize ’em if I was bigger.” 

It was a fairly heady scene. Not 
since the morning our butcher went 
back home for his keys and then lost 
them down the area in front of his 
shop had I come across a queue with 
so much life and bounce. 

“A remarkably healthy bunch of 
kiddies,” I observed. “They 

“Healthy?” he cried, indignantly. 
“They ‘re more like fretful dervishes. 
They'll all go very near mad when I 
let ‘em in. This is what Family 
Allowances has done for me!” 

He peered round my chest aghast at 
the queue as a fresh commotion burst 
its ranks. I raised a warning finger. 

“The thing is getting out of hand,” 


“Td pul- 





Half-Past Six 


book. Can you remember how to make 
them ?” 

“The best way is just to get a 
handful of mixed chemicals and put 
it on a fire, somebody else’s if possible, 
and then go into the next room fora bit.” 

“Do you think we’ll get to them 
fairly soon?” 

“I’m afraid they'll steer you off 
them as long as they can. You see, a 
bang of the right kind probably 
wrecks half the lab, apart from the 
hospitals being so full already. The 
first five years are usually spent ladling 
different sorts of fruit salt on to rusty 
little balances and stirring coloured 
water lightly with a glass rod.” 

“What happens after that?” 

“Well, in the end if you haven’t got 
married or run away to be an air 
hostess they let you in on experiments 
that go on for months and months and 
use up all the letters in the alphabet.” 

“The last chapter’s absolutely blood- 
curdling, all in Chinese. I can’t under- 
stand a word of it.” 

“‘T never could, either. 
anybody does.” 

“But I’ve got this foul exam.” 

“That’s quite easy. We've only to 
put the things you’ve simply got to 
know into deathless verse, like: 

‘What was doodled on Einstein’s 

blotter ? 

Gases expand when they grow 


I doubt if 


hotter,’ 
and: 
‘Chemistry’s messy and frightfully 
dull, 


But most of the salts are solu-bul,’ 


°o ° 


At Last 


I said. “Al! this cringing of yours 
does it no good.” 

“J dart at ’em every now and 
again,” he whimpered, “but it only 
aggravates ’em and leads to a scuffle.” 

“Then be firmer—assert yourself.” 

“How can I?” he said, backing 
away in alarm. “Some o’ them boys 
are bigger than me. What I need is 
reinforcements.” 

Now anything in the nature of a blot 
is frowned upon pretty severely in 
Wiffles End, and as chairman at our 
forthcoming town’s meeting, when we 
debate the questinm—“ Are Children 
Worse, and How Much?” I felt bound 
to probe rather deeply into this affair. 
I whisked a notebook from my surtout 
and inserted a carbon. 

“Tell me,” I said. “Do you think 
films a bad ‘influence on children? 
Ponder it from various angles for a 
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and you’re bound to sneak through. 
Provided, of course, you suck up to 
the examiners by weighing everything 
three times and sprinkling decimals 
about like pepper and giving the im- 
pression you're a thoroughly _per- 
nickety child.” 

“All the same I wish you knew a 
little more about it. Sheila’s father 
blew the handle off his bedroom door 
when he was only nine.” 

“Well, I dropped phosphorus in 
the swimming-bath on Parents’ Day, 
so you’ve nothing to be ashamed 
of.” 

“Did you honestly? What hap- 
pened ?” 

“Several fathers found they could 
swim quicker than they thought they 
could.” 

“ Anybody hurt?” 

“Yes, I was. Hadn’t you better get 
on with that drawing?” 

“It’s disappointing to feel like this 
about chemistry, though. It might 
have been nice to be a great scientist 
and prove all the others wrong.” 

“The ones as good as that grow so 
vague they often forget even to eat: 
I don’t believe you’d have enjoyed it 
much.” 

“ Breeding Sealyhams will be cosier, 
really. Does that look as if it might 
work ?” 

“Any fun fair would be glad of 
it.” 

“Education is a great problem, 
isn’t it?” 

“TIsn’t it?” I said, getting out the 
darts. Eric. 


J 


while. You may answer ‘Yes,’ ‘No, 
or ‘Don’t Know,’ but not all three.” 

‘“’Orrible,” he sighed. ‘Now you 
take me own case.” 

“T will,” I nodded, poising a pencil. 

“Forty year ago I see a film what 
still haunts me.” 

“Tndeed ?” 

“Tn this film,” he said, “they took a 
boy to a cliff and tied a rock to his 
feet. I was a lone, sensitive child at the 
time, and when they put dynamite in 
his pockets, and chucked him over I 
fainted fell under the piano. 1 
never see the end.” 

“A pallid, rather repulsive boy?” 

“Yes. There was a close-up of his 
face twenty feet across—all flickering 
pimples.” 

“T saw it. I remember shuddering.” 

“Did you see how he got on?” he 
inquired anxiously. 
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“No. It rained inkpots for a while, 
then the film broke. A common 
occurrence in those days.” 

His moustache parted slowly in 
tender yearning as he clasped his 
hands. I waited with one ear inclined 
in sympathy. 

‘Every time I see them children,” 
he whispered, “I think of that -ittle 
boy, tied ce 

“Very commendable,” I said, “but 
don’t overdo it. A firm stand is needed 
here.” 

“Impossible,” he groaned. ‘‘They 
sweep all before ’em when I let ’em in. 
I used to fight against it, but now I just 
yield meself and let ’em cast me up in 
the ninepennies. Well, so long, sir. 
Nothing like us old ‘uns for facing 
fearful odds.” 

He waved sadly to the queue, then 
raced for the vestibule. In a moment 
he was engulfed. He bobbed about for 
a while, quite resigned, until he sank 
and was borne slowly inside. 

I decided to investigate for myself. 
It was a smallish cinema, and in the 
confusion I was able to fight my way 
in undetected. I thought the show 
depressing, and said so to the attendant 
afterwards. 

“By the way,” 1 added. “I saw that 
boy actor again.” 

‘Are you sure?” he cried. 
‘‘Absolutely. Much older of course 
wrinkled and baldish, but with the 
same nauseating simper.” 

“But all that dynamite : 

“He was probably rescued at the 
last minute. You take your films too 
seriously.” 

‘What happened this time?” he 
quavered. 

“This will be rather a shock, I’m 
afraid. He was mixed up in some 
devilry in the Bronx. They caught 
him.” 

“Who did?” he said weakly. “Them 
brigands ?” 

““No—the cops. New York police. 
He got twenty years.” 

‘“‘No last-minute reprieve?” 

‘None. The judge was very annoyed 
about it.” 

He swayed again, but I caught him 
as he fell and pinned him against next 
week’s attractions. Opening my wallet, 
I selected a suitable pastille and 
placed it carefully on his tongue. 
Under the grateful aroma of liquorice 
he slowly revived. 

“Twenty years,” he murmured. 











‘A longish stretch at his time of 


life,” I observed. 

“So they got him after all,” he said, 
his eyes moist with gratitude. “Thank 
you for telling me, sir. It’s like a—a 
inspiration. It’ll give me fresh heart 
for next Saturday’s matinée.” 


“Pest 1” 
“What?” 
““Nothing—only psst!” 


HE steady hum 
of the thrashing 
drum; 


the elevator’s clack 
as it feeds the stack— 
the chaff around 

as soft as matting— 
the shouts of boys, 
busy ratting— 

and grunting Charlie, 
carrying corn, 

his face all sweat 


and his clothes all torn— 


all the men 
as busy as bees, 
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Fulfilment 


working till dark 
without cease: 
it all means ‘ 
we are getting through’ 
the year’s work 
we had to do, 

Aye, here’s the result 
of spring sowing, 
crimp rolling, 

horse hoeing, 

and all the worry 

of harvest rain . . 


Next week we go 
to plough again, 
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“ Now straight on to the typin’ pool—they aren’t arf 
slammin’ their carriages ’smornin’.” 


My Recorder and I 


Y recorder (or fipplefiute) is not a very distinguished 
M recorder (or fippleflute); it is remarkable neither 
for its workmanship nor its looks; but it is very 
near my heart. For one thing, everybody used to say 
“Why do you want a recorder?” and this crystallized the 
amorphous feeling that it would be nice to play something 
into a stubborn fixation. For another, it was so hard to 
get. I bought it towards the end of the war, after a 
struggle with the Board of Trade involving a form to fill 
up which began: “ Why do you want a recorder?” I took 
up my pen withasigh. I toyed with “Why do you think ?”’ 
and again with “Well, you see, as a recorder takes to pieces, 
and will therefore go into my pocket, it will be so much 
easier to look convincingly vague when friends say to me 
in the hal] ‘I do hope you’ve brought your recorder,’ than 
it would be if I had asked for a permit to buy a ’cello, 
wouldn’t it?”’ (I may say that my recorder and I have been 
going round now together for three years and no one has 
said anything like that yet.) But this might have started 
an argument, so I just put down the answer which I 
supposed they wanted: “To play on.” 

Anyway in the end I got the permit and I bought the 
recorder and a small book of instructions. It is quite a 
good little book, except that it leaves out the most important 
rule, which is that when you buy a recorder you should 
also buy a property far removed from a built-up area. I 
didn’t mind the people who just shut down their windows 
rather noisily, but I did hate being referred to in court as 
an asocial type. You might as well call Henry VIII an 
asocial type—he had seventy-six recorders, and no one 
was ever known to say a word when he put in a bit ot 
practice. 

I got on nicely at the beginning, that is to say, 


up to 
page 3. 


Then, very unobtrusively, things began to toughen. 
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You got your fingers and thumbs in the right places on 
page 1, and on page 2 it was explained that you mustn't 
swallow the mouthpiece and that you must keep a stiff 
upper lip and your elbows out and your chest up and your 
chin down. Then on page 3 it suddenly said, ‘“‘ Now into 
the mouthpiece very gently breathe: ‘dhii’.” Not “du,” 
mark you, nor even “dhu”—but “dhii.” The amount of 
concentration this needed was more than would go round. 
If I managed even “dhu” I found that my elbows had 
caved in. If my mind wandered for an instant towards 
the mouthpiece I was back at “du” again. The strain was 
terrific; I began to worry in the night in case I should never 
be able to blow an umlaut. 

Leaving this unsolved for the moment, I pressed on 
towards mastery of the high notes. You are supposed to 
do this by a tricky manceuvre with your left thumb on the 
stop underneath and a simultaneous delivery of “tu” very 
suddenly and bitterly into the mouthpiece. Absolutely 
nothing came of this as far as high notes were concerned ; 
but I developed a tendency to do my practising on the edge 
of the bath with the far end of the recorder well over the 
wash-basin. 

High notes are, in fact, outside my class; but if you 
choose your repertoire carefully you can get on quite well 
without them, and if you find yourself caught out with an 
unexpected high note, such as: “The thir-irst that FRoM 
the so-oul doth rise,” you can just shout it quickly, and 
get back to your blowing before anyone has noticed, thus: 
“Du du-oo du FRom du du-oo du doo.” Incidentally, you 
can easily run out of low notes as well if you have had the 
bad luck to start your tune too near the bottom—but you 
can get away with this by means of just the same technique, 
like this: “ Du du du-oo0-00 du oUT, ON THE FEAST dudoo-00. 

Hamlet had a lot of trouble with his relations, but none 
apparently with his recorder. ‘Tis as easy as lying,” he 
said. ‘‘Govern these ventages with your finger and thumb, 
give it breath with your mouth and it will discourse most 
excellent music.” I governed the ventages all I knew, and 
breathed with my mouth, but still no high notes emerged, 
beyond a sound like an asthmatic ow] flapping home through 
a fog after a dull party. 

To cheer ourselves on my recorder and I joined a 
Recorder Society, taking our dark secret along with us. 
A huddle of recorder players is called a Consort. It feels 
very fine to be in a Consort of Recorders, and my recorder 
and I were very happy; and the bigger the Consort the 
happier we were. Nobody knew that we weren’t playing 
any of the high notes (or most of the low ones, for that 
matter), so we enjoyed ourselves enormously. 

And then one day something happened. Before 1 could 
get my recorder back into its case and out of earshot 
someone next me said loudly: ‘Why don’t you get a better 
one? You’ll never get good high notes out of that. Try 
mine—take it home for a day or two.” It was a beautiful 
job—ivory mouthpiece and high notes like silk. I thanked 
him politely, put it in my case and went home. 

What happened on the journey, I don’t know. It may 
have all been due to umbrage or panic on the part of my 
poor old friend; there may have been sneers from the ivory 
dandy, or just silent patronage, or perhaps even a bit of 
decent encouragement; but whatever it was, from that 
very moment our high notes have been—but you just 
wouldn’t believe me if I went on. 





TRAILER 


AN illustrated article on the Exmoor Pony Fair at 
| Bampton, Devon, will appear in next week's issue. 
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And plummet down the stairs 
And go to bed. 
And city-ladies plodding through the night 
To cinema or play, 
And seeing her in her flight, 
Will pause and say, 
“A nurse... How queer... 
I suppose how really splendid and it really goes to show, 
But my dear, 
Why They ever Do It I don’t know.” : 
No more has she the least idea— 
Not a clue 
Why They Do. 





Fast asleep within her secret lair— 

Surely all her destiny is not accomplished there ? 
Afar in that remote mysterious leisure 

Is there not some higher zenith of her pleasure ? 
To darn? To wash her hair? 

To study Keats or Shelley ? 

Regale herself with extra fish-and-chips and jelly, 
Or Wilding with an ice-cream aftermath? 

To spend long hours in lethargy in some enormous bath ? 
Ay Or merely lounge with curling-pins and slacks on 
And idly garnering some brittle 

Particles of talk, philosophize a little 

In terms robust and Anglo-Saxon ? 





“My doctor said I wasn’t getting enough iron.” There is no answer to my silent questionnaire. 
Preoccupied, she wanders past me with a worried air— 
With tiny frown delightfully becoming— 
Fingering a piece of rubber plumbing. 


The Ministering Angel And so she walks her realm of dark uneasy deeds, 
Plucked by briars of helpless fears and little niggling 
HE looks so lovely, fiddling with the charts, needs, 
Manipulating bottles and a spoon, Evading drama diligently, somewhere finding mirth. 
That in my slothful mind a chain of fancy 
starts In little worlds intangible, unknown, 
Meandering through the tedious afternoon. She walks alone, 


The salt of all the earth. 
To be so tidy, and to walk so much, 
And giggle only slightly when Authority ’s away; 
To swear so seldom, and even then in such 
A tidy fashion 
Far removed from passion; 
To be so ruthless with the magic touch, 
Xestoring order ever marred again; 
To be so pretty in a fearsome dawn 
In regulation hair and home-made cardigan 
With purls miscalculated, sleeves withdrawn, 
Sloshing out syringes in the sink, 
And be so swift and thoughtful and yet too tired to 
think— 
And then to have a friendly word to greet you 


(As they do i 
Or would if you only knew 
And came to put them to the test instead 
Of spending all your fearsome dawns in bed)— 
—?2 
f 















There, there we have the greatness of these strange 
delightful creatures .. . . 
And so I meditate with boorish gaze fs 


Upon the lovely unsuspecting features. 


But soon, unintroduced, we’ll wend our ways. 


And she, being slightly cynical, 
Discarding matters clinical 


In one fell swoop with all attendant cares, 


Will fold her gaudy wings and toss her head, REG -ForsTER: 
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All Things Reconsidered 


An Unofficial Guide to the “Design at Work” Exhibition 


“ 


OT much room is there?” I said to the man 
occupying the next seat and half of mine. 
He looked round slowly and glared. 
“Tf you’re not comfy, mate, there’s an empty one over 
there,” he said, pouting his lower lip in the direction of 
a vacant seat. 

“Oh, it’s not that,” I said, “I was only commenting on 
the narrowness of-seats in British buses. Now in . 
“You a foreigner, mate?” 

“No, no,” I said, “‘but in Canada and the United States 








Hetlowerd 
“A lot of difference.” 


buses are eight feet wide, six inches wider than ours, and 
those six inches make a lot of difference. A lot of difference.” 

“Is that so,” he said, getting up to alight and giving me 
no chance to introduce my idea for converting bus-tickets 
into pipe-cleaners. 


I had to make three journeys on the escalators at Holborn 
before I found a suitable audience. 

“Don’t see many people running up ’em to-day, do you?” 
I said. 

“Why, no,” said the man with The Economist under his 
arm, “you don’t.” 

“And yet they’re made for running up really,” I said. 
“The treads and risers in perfect relationship, designed 
scientifically to prevent stumbling.” 

“Yes?” he said. 

“Alter that relationship by a hair’s-breadth, make the 
step one-eighth of an inch higher or wider and you’d have 
chaos.” 

He moved up three steps, hurriedly. I followed. 

“Try it when you get home,” I said. ‘Put a book on 
each stair and see if you can run up them without mishap...” 

He rounded the ticket-collector and made off, leaving 
the piece about the evolution of sliding-doors on the tip 
of my tongue. 


After supper I tried again. 

“Had a hard day, dear,” I said, expecting and getting a 
funny look in return. 

“So-so.” 

“What’s it been to-day?” 

“The usual.” 

“A funny thing about ironing-boards,” I said, “I was 
reading only the other day that in America they ’re mostly 
five feet long exactly, because if they were the least bit 
longer they’d cost twice as much to send by parcel post. 
It’s the way the rates are fixed.” 

“cc But ” 

“There’s an example of design being determined by a 
factor over which the designer has no control. Interesting, 
eh?” 

“TI do my ironing on Tuesdays.” 





I have reported these incidents because they are illus- 
trative of my conduct since last Friday when I visited the 
“Design at Work” exhibition. Any impressionable reader 
who has already examined this section of Burlington House 
should be able to match them from his own experience. 
This exhibition does something to you. 

Industrial design has been very much in the air since 
the war—so much so, indeed, that many people think of 
it as just another substitute, a clever invention by the 
bureaucrats to hide the dearth of real three-dimensional 
goods. And it comes as no surprise to such people to 
learn that the chief instigator of the Council of Industrial 
Design (set up in 1944 by the Coalition Government) was 
and is their arch-bureaucrat himself, Sir Stafford Cripps. 
It all hangs together. Industrial design has been traceable 
in the atmosphere, though in an extremely tenuous state, 
ever since the Great Exhibition of 1851 when the more 
sensitive section of the community staged its revolt against 
the hideousness of factory-made goods. Unfortunately the 
reforms were in the wrong direction; they tried to hide 
ugliness by plastering it with crude cosmetics. This Art 
on Industry movement produced the worst vulgarities and 
atrocities of the Victorian age, shooting-gallery pottery, 
Birmingham-ware fire-irons and the rest. (You know the 
kind of thing—the stuff you used to keep in the attic and 
now exhibit proudly in the other room.) Then came 
reaction. The Arts and Crafts Movement urged the 
nation to turn the clock right back, beyond cosmetics, 
beyond the Industrial Revolution, and start all over again. 
But something went wrong. By now the clock was so 
ornate and complicated that nobody could distinguish 
the hands from the carved cherubs, and so it remained 
unmolested. Britain was still the workshop of the world. 


CHAPTER II 


In Chapter I we saw how industrial design struggled 
towards the dawn of the twentieth century. Now, we 
find it involved in a series of wars each one more crippling 
than the last and, strangely enough, more instructive to 
the engineer and manufacturer. In 1854 industrial design 
was in such a mess that a cargo consisting entirely of left 
boots was dispatched to our frost-bitten troops in the 
Crimea. By 1900 we were supplying the boys in South 
Africa with guns and rifles carrying only a bare minimum 
of fancy scroll-work and beading. By 1917 not one tank 
in a thousand was embossed in any way. “Fitness for 
Purpose” had arrived and the words “functionalism”’ and 
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“utility” crept into the language. After a bout of barren 
asepticism industrial design coined a few more useful terms 
—“streamlined”’ and “idiom,” for example—and staggered 
through to World War IT. 


CHapTerR III 


What had happened of course was that a small section 
of British industry had at last realized the hopelessness of 
tagging along on designs produced by the artistic aunts of 
managing directors. Design was now conceived as a job 
for a specialist, a man with the right blend of scientific and 
technical knowledge, infinite patience, esthetic sensibility 
and the appearance of a business-man—but still by only 
a handful of the more enlightened manufacturers and 
their aunts. 

This question of the designer’s appearance is extremely 
important. When I visit an art exhibition I expect to 
find the artists at least as interesting and as colourful as 
their exhibits. Sir , for example, never lets me 
down. His attire and trappings tell me more about his 
formal values, sense of balance and pattern than all his 
handsome canvases. Yet designers as illustrious as Mr. 
Gordon Russell and Mr. Milner Gray tell me nothing. At 
the “Design at Work” exhibition I tried desperately hard 
to interpret them, but their uniform betrayed nothing. 
No streamlining, not even an exceptional disrespect for 
contemporary idiom. 

Most of the exhibits are by R.D.I.s* and very few of 
them are new. The aim here is not to display the latest 
thing, but to demonstrate the method or practice of design 
from the first germinal ideas, through rough drawings, 
models, consultations and blueprints, to the finished 
product. And a very lengthy process it seems to be. 
Mr. Wells Coates and a team of engineers, sales staff and 











*The title Royal Designer for Industry is awarded by the Royal 
Society of Arts to designers “eminent in their profession,” and the 
faculty is limited to forty members. 
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“No streamlining .. .” 


executives are seen taking two and a half years to design 
a radio-set equipped with an electric clock, an alarm and 
a device for switching programmes on and off automatically, 
and you can see in their faces what a strain it has been. 
The final result is certainly very impressive—rather like 
a slice cut from a bomber’s instrument-panel—but I 
couldn’t help feeling that shortages and permits or some- 
thing must have devoured many, many months. Mr. 
Keith Murray and an even larger team of directors, sales 
staff, designers, potters, ceramists and buyers are seen 
taking two years to design a new table-service. We see 
the first crude efforts to break away from the old strait- 
jacket of convention and watch the rejects accumulate: 
then, as the defects are gradually eliminated we observe 
with no little astonishment that we are almost back where 
we started. Tradition, thank heavens, has reared its 
beautiful head just in time. 

Televiewers will be interested in Professor R. D. Russell’s 
design for a receiver with a larger screen. It seems that 
a larger screen means a longer cathode tube and a deeper 
and clumsier cabinet. To make the thing less hulking 
Professor Russell has fitted doors to the cabinet so that 
“concentration of interest is removed from the front... . 
and size and depth appear to be reduced.” Not knowing a 
cathode tube from a bull’s foot I can only suggest, very 
respectfully, that an easier and surer way to reduce this 
depth is to bury the receiver in the wall. If the wall is 
thin the receiver’s aft quarters would make a delightful 
little occasional table for the next room. 

From the many instructive case-histories of design I 
would select for special scrutiny the DH 108 and Ghost Jet 
Engine designed by the De Havilland team, a wine service 
for use in British Embassies designed by the late James 
Hogan, fabrics by Miss Enid Marx, pottery by Miss Susie 
Cooper and books by Sir Francis Meynell. The exhibition 
is quite small and easily manageable in one afternoon. 
If you go take a manufacturer with you—preferably one 
of the unconverted. Hop. 
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“Nice to see the days of chivalry and enterprise aren’t quite dead . 
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a) 


The Mastiff 


(A Press Report) 


HE mastiff is a fine, a noble creature 


(““Was,” one might almost put it, but not quite), 


He long has formed a noticeable feature 
Of the broad landscape when he heaves in sight. 

I from a distance have admired him greatly; 
Compared with, shall we say, the lowly pug, 
How vast his frame, I think, his mien how stately, 

What grave serenity adorns his mug. 


In all the doggy world is none beside him. 
An awe-inspiring thing yet inly mild 

One may see children casually bestride him 
Assuming his approval of the child. 

Yet he is doomed; his one-time state has shrunken 
Low and still low; unless the tale is wrong 

His number in the whole wide land has sunken 
To some half dozen—and they can’t last long. 
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"Tis a sad truth but clear beyond all cloaking 
That ‘spite his many estimable traits 

Those fine proportions take a deal of stoking 
Which is ill-suited to these niggard days. 

In the lush times of old that made small matter, 
But now a guest who, innocent of tact, 

Devours enough for six and licks the platter 
Is not a thing of welcome, for a fact. 


I hold it tough that one so great must suffer 
Extinction solely from his pure physique 
And find replacement—this is even tougher— 
By the long dachshund or the crumpled peke, 
But when the last sad mastiff has departed 
To that far shadowy bourne where good dogs go 
His lord, while not precisely broken-hearted, 
Patting some substitute, may sigh Heigho. 
Dum-Duom. 
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ONDAY, October 25th. 
—It may have been 
the fact that a few days ago 


an American magician pub- Monday, October 25th.—Both Houses: The End of a Chapter. 


lished (to the chagrin of 
his fellow mystery-men) an 
account of the inner secrets 
of tricks like sawing a 
woman in half, and making 
a man disappear. Whatever 
the cause, Mr. Speaker per- 
formed as neat a piece of 
illusion-work to-day, as has been seen (if 
that is the word) in the Royal Palace 
of Westminster this many a day. But 
of that more in its place. 

Both Houses were summoned to 
wind up the special short session 
called to force the Parliament Bill 
through in face of the resistance of the 
Lords. This Bill proposes to cut from 
two years to one the delaying powers of 
their Lordships over legislation already 
passed by the Commons. 

And their Lordships having failed 
to pass the Bill, nothing now remained 
but to wind up the session and call it 
a day. This very act, by the curious 
ruling of the Parliament Act, 1911, 
helped the amending Bill on its way 
to the Statute Book. 

So, at the appointed hour of noon, 
the two Houses assembled—the Com- 
mons in St. Stephen’s Hall, which was 
their normal meeting-place until the 
fire which destroyed the old Palace of 
Westminster just over a century ago. 
The place had been splendidly fitted 
up with dark curtains, a dais for Mr. 
Speaker and long rows of chairs to 
serve as benches for the Members. 
But the lighting was not (to put it 
mildly) intense—and that is another 
of the “props” in this story of the 
Disappearing Speaker. 

In due time Black Rod, Sir 
GEOFFREY B.aKE, arrived to summon 
the Commons to the House of Lords 
to hear the Krnq’s prorogation speech. 
Black Rod took, unperturbed, the 
traditional rudeness of the Commons’ 
Serjeant-at-Arms, Sir CHARLES 
Howarp (surely the politest of men), 
and rapped determinedly on the 
slammed door, demanding admittance. 
His aim had to be more than usually 
accurate on this occasion, since the 
door consisted largely of glass, and 
only the narrow oaken frame would 
bear the vigorous battering. 

However, all was well, and (after a 
scene reminiscent of a silent cinema 
film, so defective are the acoustics in 
St. ee -sel Hall) everybody set off 
for the House of Lords, where the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Jowrrt, read the 
brief Speech, and the session ended. 

Mr. Speaker led his flock back to St. 
Stephen’s Hall and, according to 
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Tuesday, October 26th.—Both Houses: The Opening of a 
New One. 


Wednesday, October 27th.—House of Commons: An Inquiry 
is Ordered. 


Thursday, October 28th.—House of Commons: More About 
the Future. 


tradition, stood in front of the dark 
green leather Chair to read the Speech 
again. He presumably did so, for his 
lips were seen to move—and then It 
Happened. 

One second he was there, grey wig, 
black gown and all; the next he was 
not. The thirty-three Members who 
had bothered to attend looked slightly 
dazed as they realized that Mr. 
Speaker was not only no longer “in the 
Chair,” but was not even in the 
Chamber. Even before they could 
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57. Lord Amwell 


leap respectfully to their feet it was 
all over, and Mr. Speaker had departed. 
It was all done, one assumes, with 
mirrors—or maybe it was those dark 
curtains and the theatrical murk. 
Anyway, the session was over. 


UESDAY, October 26th.—There 

was more than a touch of magic 
about the proceedings to-day, when 
the Kine, accompanied by the QUEEN, 
opened Parliament in full State for the 
first time since 1938. For ten years 
the peers’ robes of scarlet and miniver 
have lain in noble wardrobes, the 
tiaras and jewels of the peeresses in 
the vaults of banks. To-day they 
came out in full splendour—and what 
splendour! 

It was fascinating to watch the 
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arrival in the Gilded 
Chamber of familiar heads 
protruding from highly - 
unfamiliar robes, and com- 
forting to observe’ the 
friendly informality with 
which Tory and Socialist 
fraternized — why, Lord 
CAMROSE sat happily on (of 
all places) the Government 
Front Bench. Judges in 
their full robes crowded on 
to the “woolsacks” before the Thrones. 
The colourful and brilliant company 
assembled well before the appointed 
zero-hour of eleven. The Duke of 
GLoucEsTER and the Duke of Eprv- 
BURGH, in all the stately magnificence 
of their ducal robes, were there half an 
hour before time, and were’ joined 
by the Dukes of DEvoNSHIRE and 
WELLINGTON. 

Promptly at eleven the doors were 
flung open and the Heralds and Court 
officials entered, preceding their 
Majesties—the Kine wearing the 
Imperial Crown, the QUEEN in a white 
crinoline, with the Garter sash. Both 
wore their Parliamentary robes of 
crimson and ermine, and four dignified 
little boys carried the trains, which 
they arranged down the steps of the 
Thrones with a grave precision and 
meticulousness which clearly amused 
the Krna and QUEEN as much as it 
impressed the assembly. 

Off went Black Rod again to survive 
the door-slamming and to bring the 
faithful Commons to the Bar to hear a 
Speech opening the new session. 

It took the Krxa eleven minutes to 
read the Speech, which referred sadly 
to the disturbed international situa- 
tion, gladly to the close co-operation 
of the Commonwealth countries, and 
without any emotion at all to the 
proposal to nationalize the iron and 
steel industry and to give hikers access 
to the country’s footpaths and beauty- 
spots. Altogether, about a score of 
Bills were promised. 

With bows and curtseys, given and 
received, their Majesties went from the 
Chamber and out into the sunlit 
streets, past Oliver Cromwell’s statue, 
where they were given a roaring cheer 
by the great and delighted crowds. 

Two stars returned to their places 
when the Commons got down to busi- 
ness in the afternoon—Mr. ATTLEE, 
the Prime Minister, after an illness, and 
Mr. CHURCHILL, after a holiday in the 
South of France. Each greeted the 
other with friendly bows and each 
was loudly cheered from all sides. 

After a motion for an address of 
thanks to the K1ine had been moved 
and seconded from the Government 
benches, Mr. EDEN announced that if 
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“We much regret last Saturday's joke about King Henry’s wives, which might have been 


a” 


construed to imply... 


the electorate returned the Conserva- 
tives to power at the next election 
they would repeal the plan to national- 
ize the iron and steel industry, which is 
the major item of the programme for 
this session. 

The House was delighted to welcome 
the new stage manager, Lt.-Col. P. F. 
THORNE, newly-appointed Assistant 
Serjeant-at-Arms, who took his place 
in the Chamber for the: first time this 
afternoon. 


EDNESDAY, October 27th.—In a 

speech of masterly conciseness 
Mr. ATTLEE asked the Commons to set 
up a tribunal of inquiry into allega- 
tions that had been made affecting 
Ministers and their Departments. He 
said that the purity of Britain’s public 
life had always been guarded jealously 
by Parliament and people, and that 
this inquiry had that end in view. 

Mr. CHURCHILL, for the Conserva- 
tives, and Mr. Cement Daviks, the 
Liberal leader, both whole-heartedly 
supported the proposal and approved 
its aim. Mr. RayMonp BLACKBURN, 
from the Government benches, having 
expressed uneasiness lest this special 
procedure should harm the rights of 
citizens under the criminal law, the 


motion was passed without a division. 
Then Mr. HERBERT MoRRISON, 
Leader of the House, promised the 
eager and long-suffering Back-benchers 
jam—but to-morrow, not to-day. He 
announced that the Government pro- 
posed to take all the time of the House 
until Christmas, but said that, between 
then and Easter or so, ten days would 
be allowed in which amateur law- 
makers would be given their chance, 
and would be free to bring in Bills. 
Seven Fridays would be allowed for 
Second Readings, three for “later 
stages.” 

Then the debate on the Address was 
resumed, the star rdle being taken by 
Mr. Ivor Tuomas, who, twenty-four 
hours earlier, had resigned from the 
Labour Party and become an Inde- 
pendent. Most of his Party colleagues 
seemed to think that the only change 
involved was a capital “I” at the 
beginning of his new label, and he 
certainly showed himself independent 
of the Labour Party when he spoke 
to-day. 

To the annoyance of the Labour 
benches and the delight of the Tories 
he soundly trounced the Government, 
each individual Minister from the 
Prime Minister downwards, and the 
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Party. His attack moved Dr. 
HyacintH Morean to announce in 
booming tones that he was “a dirty 
dog”—a comment that impelled even 
that stalwart and hard-hitting political 
warrior, Mr. CHURCHILL, to protest on 
Mr. THomas’s behalf. The remark 
having been ruled out of order, the 
speech went on with not more than one 
bitter interruption from the Govern- 
ment benches each minute. Mr. 
THomas ended by saying that there 
would be no more stability or leader- 
ship in Britain until Mr. CHURCHILL 
was once more at the controls in 
Downing Street—which brought a 
roaring cheer from the Tories and boos 
from the Labour Party. As Mr. 
THomas said, a_ politician cannot 
please everybody. f. 
fis URSDAY, October 28th.—Their 

Lordships approved the motion 
to set up the tribunal, thus clearing 
the way for its work. 

In the Commons, Mr. CHURCHILL 
held the floor with a sweeping and 
comprehensive review of the entire 
political situation, home and foreign, 
present and future. Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison replied, and the debate 
went merrily on. 
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T may be remembered that in a 

recent article I dealt with the 

possibilities of combining old plots 
to make new ones, and described 
an experiment in which I telescoped 
Westward Ho ! and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
I have since received a letter from a 
Mr. Jackson Croker, together with a 
radio play which is the result of his 
efforts to apply my methods. The play 
is based on a combination of The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue and A 
Christmas Carol. There are some fine 
things in it, notably a vicious cross- 
examination of Tiny Tim by C. 
Auguste Dupin, but I should be doing 
Mr. Croker a grave disservice if I failed 
to point out that he has committed 
serious blunders. 

The play begins, naively enough: 
“The strains of ‘Good King Wen- 
ceslas’ fade away, and the roar of an 
orang-utan is heard.” Now I am given 
to understand, and I faney my informa- 
tion is pretty reliable, that when a 
sound-effect of an unusual character is 


“No, old man, you have one of mine.” 


The Radio Dramatist 


Vv 


called for the matter is invariably 
considered in detail by the full Board 
of Governors of the B.B.C. Would a 
play-reader care to confront them with 
such a problem? “Come, come,” Mr. 
Croker may say, “surely one of the 
announcers would be equal to some 
species of growl or bark?” I am afraid 
that even if this were so—and we are 
not to suppose that the announcers 
have unlimited time to spend in 
perfecting imitations of this nature— 
the Governors have for some time 
insisted that all sound-effects shall be 
produced by mechanical means. It 
would be a bold play-reader who set 
them to cracking walnuts and tearing 
starched shirt-fronts in an attempt to 
create a lifelike roar. 

Except for this, the opening of the 
play is handled well enough. Mr. 
Croker has realized the importance of 
capturing his audience’s attention 
immediately, and within two minutes 
Scrooge has been attacked by the 
orang-utan and rescued by the Ghost 
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of Christmas Past. I cannot accept, 
however, Mr. Croker’s “The crash of 
breaking glass is heard as the Ghost of 
Christmas Past forces the enraged beast 
back against a handsome mahogany 
sideboard.” The crash of breaking 
glass is all right, but there are a good 
many things that this might signify 
other than an orang-utan being forced 
back against a handsome mahogany 
sideboard. How are the listeners to 
guess the rest? I am inclined to think 
that it would be best to let Scrooge 
tell the story, beginning “One frosty 
winter night, as | was mixing a basin 
of gruel in my little room in the Rue 
Morgue... .” and breaking off at the 
most exciting points, i.e., the attack 
by the orang-utan and the rescue. In 
these breaks the roars of the orang- 
utan would be heard, mingled with 
Scrooge’s horrified ejaculations, and 
then perhaps a few breathless grunts 
and imprecations from the Ghost of 
Christmas Past. Here of course we are 
faced once more with this wretched 
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difficulty of an appropriate sound- 
effect. Perhaps the orang-utan would 
have to give place to a savage dog of 
some kind, care being taken to choose 
a suitable breed. A fox-terrier, for 
example, would be hopelessly out of 
place. 

I have dealt so far with mistakes 
which a little trouble and ingenuity 
would quickly set right. I turn now to 
a graver fault—the lifelessness of Mr. 
Croker’s dialogue. Let us take an 
example: 

Dupin. The faculty of re-solution is 
possibly much invigorated by mathe- 
matical study, and especially that 
highest branch of it which, unjustly, 
and merely on account of its retrograde 
operations, has been called, as if par 
excellence, analysis. 

Tiny Tim. A Happy Christmas to 
us all! 

Weaknesses such as this arise, I 
believe, from the timidity with which 
the author clings to the character- 
istics of the figures in the original 
stories, although with pathetic cunning 
he gives them names such as Harper 
rolightly, Jean Printemps, J. B. 
Merryweather, and so on. Let Mr. 
Croker give us Scrooge as a child 
philanthropist, and Dupin as a base- 
ball player puzzled by the com- 
plexities of his income-tax return. Let 
Dupin consult an accountant (the 
Ghost of Christmas Past) and then 
perhaps the dialogue will begin to 
sparkle. Some readers may ask “Why 
make the Ghost of Christmas Past an 
accountant?” Well, to a certain 
extent [ am reversing the traits of my 
characters. We are told that out of the 
head of the Ghost of Christmas Past 
there sprang a bright, clear jet of 
light. It may be fanciful, but I cannot 
help feeling that though no doubt we 
should be surprised to observe this 
phenomenon in a member of any 
profession or trade, it would perhaps 
come as the greatest shock of all in 
an accountant. 

I trust that Mr. Croker will not be 
cast down by my criticism or think it 
presumptuous in one who has himself 
never submitted a play to the B.B.C. 

Perhaps I can make sure of his 
forgiveness by a final hint. Isn’t 
there an opening for Agamemnon? 
And what about Red Wull, the killer 
sheep-dog ? 


ce) °o 


“On midsummer night, 50 of our members 
climbed Ben Lomond. The night was dry 
and clear and their efforts were fully rewarded 
with a perfect sunset at 4.42 a.m. This is 
a sight that must be seen to be appreciated.” 

“The Draughtsman.” 


Still, it even sounds good. 


Culinary Notes from Paris 


* HERE exists only one method,” 
Mme. Boulot said decisively, 
“of preparing lapin en cocotte.” 

It is statements like this which cause 
much of the ill-feeling—short-lived 
though it may be—at her establish- 
ment. The theory is held, and not only 
by her arch-foe M. Albert, that she does 
it on purpose; obviously a pronounce- 
ment of this sort will lead to discussion, 
with attendant lubrication, far beyond 
what would be closing time across the 
Channel. 

M. Jules, on the other hand, main- 
tains that she can’t help it, amy more 
than a Montmartre diseuse can help 
wanting to sing like Flagstad. 

Both schools of thought, however, 
agree that the main object of any 
argument at Mme. Boulot’s is to 
reduce that lady to such a state of 
furious silence that analysis of the 
virtues, failings and prospects of the 
Courbevoie greyhounds can be carried 
out undisturbed by female meddling. 

M. Albert coughed—politely, but 
with the barest hint of scepticism—and 
was immediately transfixed by Mme. 
Boulot’s challenging glare. His eyes 
wandered to the row of bottles of 
brilliantly pharmaceutical appearance 
on the shelves behind her. 

“T remind myself,” he said musingly, 
“that my Aunt Lefévre—a lady whose 
beauty and charm were rivalled only 
by the almost unbelievable range of 
her vision in culinary matters—main- 
tained that there were at least three, 
if not four, fashions of preparing 
lapin en cocotte.” 

The audacity of this took our breath 
away. Patrons of Mme. Boulot’s swear 
that sometimes, returning to their 
homes, they can still hear nocturnal 
echoes of the long strife between 
Mesdames Boulot and Lefévre. And 
M. Albert’s daring was the more 


noteworthy in that this strife was 
largely due to their widely divergent 
views on the art of cooking. 

“First,” continued Mme. Boulot 
inflexibly, “it is necessary to melt 
rondelles de beurre in the saucepan, add 
a little onion and, when the lapin is 
well browned, sprinkle with flour, add 
a suspicion of vin rouge, salt and 
pepper, and——” 

M. Albert interrupted this monologue 
with the easy skill of a master of 


polemics. 
“Vin rouge, yes,” he conceded 
graciously. “But onion, Madame?” 


His face expressed the deepest con- 
cern, and he shook his head reprov- 
ingly. “Garlic, you wish to say?” 

Mme. Boulot laid down her napkin. 
Her face was a royal purple. 

“T say onion, M. Albert, and it is 
onion that I wish to say.” 

M. Albert’s guileless eye rested on a 
bottle just behind her head—a bottle 
containing a magenta liquid which, 
despite its lethal colour, she sold 
without effort at thirty-five francs a 
glass. 

We who knew M. Albert’s grasp of 
bistro dialectic waited pleasurably for 
the coup-de-grdce. It came swiftly and 
smoothly. 

“The doctor who attended my aunt 
Lefévre,” he said, ‘confided to me 
that her deplored end was hastened by 
the imprudent consumption of lapin 
en cocotte prepared—” he paused for 
a second—“with onion instead of 
garlic.” 

M. Jean-Jacques, while helping Mme. 
Boulot’s daughter to calm her after 
M. Albert had left, said that it was 
equal to him if onion or garlic were 
used. The bouquet, he says, is the 
essential ingredient in lapin en cocotte, 
though I do not see why flowers should 
be served with rabbit. 
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Human Touch 


DITH came in from shopping 
looking very tired and dis- 


agreeable. 

“Our local tradesmen,” she said, 
“are becoming quite impossible. I 
don’t know which is worse, Livermore 
the butcher, or Bloggs the grocer.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that they are 
curt and rude?” 

She laughed bitterly. 

“Your mind is back in the good 
old days of nineteen-forty-five and 
nineteen-forty-six,” she said. “We 
never realized how well off we were 
with only curtness and rudeness to 
contend with. I suppose our present 
suffering serves us right for not 
counting our blessings while we had 
them. If old Bloggs would revert to his 
nineteen-forty-six habit of barking at 
me and practically throwing my butter 
in my face I should break down and 
cry from sheer joy. Since the Chamber 
of Commerce started their courtesy 
campaign shopping has become quite 
impossible.” 

She splayed her purchases over the 
kitchen table and then gave a wild cry 
as she discovered that she had for- 
gotten to get the soap. It was the last 
day of the ration period, so the matter 
was urgent and I offered to pop down 
to Bloggs’s shop and get it. 

“Thanks,” she said, “I won’t wait 
up for you.” 

As it was only four o’clock I thought 
this remark rather cryptic, but later on 
I grasped her meaning. 

There were only three people in front 
of me when IJ arrived at the shop, and 
Bloggs was slicing bacon for a lady 
with a string bag who evidently had a 
large family. And between each slice he 
paused for a spot of courteous chit-chat. 

“I’m so sorry to hear about your 
arthritis, Mrs. Gutford,” he was saying 
as I went in. “I had an aunt who 
suffered something dreadful from the 
same complaint. If you don’t mind my 
asking, where does it get you?” 

Mrs. Gutford told him where it got 





her, and it was quite charming to see 
him leaning his elbows on the counter 
and listening to her in such a human 
way. Then he told her where it used to 
get his aunt. Then he cut one more 
slice of bacon before asking after her 
son George. She said George was quite 
well, and in Germany, so he abandoned 
the bacon and they discussed the air- 
lift, Molotov, and General de Gaulle. 
He was just twenty minutes altogether 
serving Mrs. Gutford, and then he went 
to the door with her to open it and she 
said it looked like rain, and they had 
another nice long cosy chat, this time 
about the weather. 

Miss Sopford was the next customer, 
if one may use such a sordid word, to 
be dealt with. She only wanted a 
bottle of MacSpoffin’s Desiccated Sauce, 
and there was none in stock; but her 
visit was not wasted because Bloggs 
wanted to hear all about Miss Sop- 
ford’s cat, the burglary at Miss Sop- 
ford’s uncle’s house, and Miss Sopford’s 
views about the Government. It took 
Miss Sopford just ten minutes not to 
buy her sauce. 

Bloggs had been in pretty good form 
with the two ladies, but he excelled 
himself with the next customer, a man 
in a big cap, who had just been to the 
dentist to have five teeth extracted. 
Bloggs listened enthralled to a detailed 
description of the operation upon each 
tooth, and then countered with a 
graphic story of how he had parted 
with eleven teeth in one day, back in 
1937. 

Then they started a long argument 
about the best course of action to be 
followed on getting a fish-bone under 
the lower denture when in mixed 
company, and I withdrew from the 
seene. Keen as I am on soap, | felt that 
Bloggs needed to be taught a lesson. 
I shall write to the Chamber of Com- 
merce suggesting that the pendulum in 
Munton-on-Sea has swung too far, and 
that what we now need in the place is 
a curtness campaign. D. H. B. 
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MUST tell you what someone told 

me to-day—I never can remember 

her name, but she always knows 
me; like Daphne, only older, so stupid 
—she isn’t, but to forget, I mean; I 
shall think of it presently. You have 
seen her about, I expect, but I think 
she stays with relations in the country, 
so I only meet her now and again. 
She always makes for me and tells me 
the latest while I am trying to think 
who she is. To-day she mentioned her 
brother who had flown over to Berlin, 
and said didn’t I think it was a 
ticklish business. I said I supposed it 
was, but they had been at it so long 
that nobody thought of danger—some- 
thing like that—so she said people 
did now, and when I said you mean 
passengers, she laughed and said no, 
she meant the situation. I had nearly 
got her name, but had to pull myself 
together when she switched over to 
Paris and launched forth about fifth 
columns and the strikes, and dis- 
closures by some minister. I had got to 
G, so I just said the French were very 
clever and soon found things out. We 
had a French governess who could knit 
and translate Racine while my sister 
practised, and we could never hide any- 
thing from her for long. 

Then it came to me; her name is 
Grange—you know, over at Uphill. 
Which reminds me, do you remember 
those people at Stoddington when you 
were there, who took the Grange for a 
time and gave themselves airs? She 
appeared yesterday among the kettles 
at Jeavons when I was looking for a 
griller thing. She has done something 
to her hair and I didn’t recognize her 
at first, but of course it is some time 
ago and, as she said, much has hap- 
pened since then. She told me her 
husband was attached to something 
in Paris and sat on a board—sounded 
like a monkey—such an uncomfortable 
position, stuck there when he has 
things to do over here, but it was all 
very serious, and she rattled on about 
pacts and the veto, joint notes and 
western defence—the usual thing, but 
of course difficult to follow; and we are 
not told everything I am sure, because 
I happen to know a little—things you 
won't see in newspapers, | mean, which 
makes it easier for me to put every- 
thing clearly in a situation like this 
which is changing all the time but 
remains the same. Of course I like 
change; it does make a change, if you 
know what | mean—a break. We are 
going to Scotland, to Edinburgh; | 
have never been there, and it is so 
unenterprising, though there is lots to 
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see; I mean unenterprising not going 
there when I had a chance, because my 
uncle lived in Midlothian and we used 
to stay with him. He, you know, spent 
some time in Russia, but it was before 
they had this iron curtain and fixed 
ideas, so he got back safely. 

I always wanted to go there and sit 
on a cossack and drink out of a 
samovar. But their language! It is 
dreadful, I am told, but I am good at 
that sort of thing and soon pick it up. 
But even without going there I can 
read between the lines. The Russians 
seem to have been rather off-hand, and 
personally I believe that has caused all 
these discussions; and now the atom 
bomb has come to the fore—nobody 
likes a thing like that held over their 
head, and I wish Marie Corelli had 
never started it; I used to think the 
ordinary bomb was dangerous, and was 
laughed at for saying so, but they don’t 
think this one is a mere bagatelle, 
though I believe it is quite a small ball 
which you could keep about you for 
emergencies—shows what things have 
come to, and they are quite right to be 
particular, only if they have a com- 
mission sitting on it till something is 
decided, the position must be giving 
them some anxiety, I mean they 
evidently want to handle it carefully; 
but goodness knows now how they can 
feel easy with or without it, and you 
may be sure that is why they have an 
iron curtain. But I do hope there 





won’t be war; we’ve had so much of it, 
and it would be the last straw when 
even as it is we are nearly worn out 
by the peace. 

I should have to wash up in a canteen 
or something just when that death- 
trap of a shelter has gone and I’ve got 
the garden right. Besides, it doesn’t 
do people any good, it makes them so 
odd afterwards, and sets all the young 
people marrying as hard as they can. 
I’m sure it’s catching, because they 
plunge into frightful misfits and don’t 
count the consequences or consider 
what is to happen to the children— 
they are a detail, but as Joyce says, 
you can’t be callous. Now she has the 
children of her husband’s first wife’s 
previous husband’s former marriage, 
or something, and they have the same 
name though they are no relation, 
because the mother was only an 
adopted daughter and inherited a 
property and the husband took her 
name, so she isn’t callous, and they are 
such dull heavy children, both girls, 
who say yes and no—she'll never get 
them off her hands unless there’s a war 
at the right time, but I dare say we 
shall manage to keep the peace if we 
get angry and threatening enough. 
You can see now, from what I have 
explained, how things are; I hope I 
haven’t given anything away, but you 
will be careful, I know—I shouldn’t 
like all I have said to get into the 
papers. 











“There are things I don’t tell my clients.” 
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At the Play 


The Way of the World (NEw)—Le Malade Imaginaire (CAMBRIDGE) 
Sky High (PALLADIUM) 


Of pen who viewed the Restora- 
tion theatre with less solemnity 
than Dr. Johnson, said he would rather 
have seen Mrs. Abington’s Millamant 
than any Rosalind that ever appeared 








THE THREE-BOTTLE NEPHEW 
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on the stage. “Somehow,” he wrote, 
“this sort of acquired elegance is more 
a thing of costume, of air and manner; 
and in comedy, or on the comic stage, 
the light and familiar, the trifling, 
superficial, and agreeable, bears, per- 
haps, rightful sway over that which 
touches the affections, or exhausts the 
fancy.” I don’t think that anyone 
meeting The Way of the World for the 
first time in Mr. JoHN BuRRELL’s Old 
Vic production at the New would get 
a proper impression of Millamant at 
all; Miss Farrn Brook seems to me 
quite miscast in the part. She is a good 
straight actress, as she showed us con- 
clusively in Deep Are the Roots, with 
a very pleasant manner; but for the 
calculated amorality of CoNGREVE her 
pleasantness lacks the glittering sparkle 
of malice, and without that Millamant 





is only half herself. Perhaps memories 
of Dame Epira Evans’ Millamant 
harden one’s judgment unfairly, and 
especially with Dame EpiTH there on 
the stage delighting us with a Lady 
Wishfort of in- 
comparable 
absurdity. There 
is nothing in the 
delicious _—non- 
sense of Con- 
GREVE which she 
cannot decorate 
to perfection. 

With the ex- 
ception of Mr. 
NIGEL GREEN, 
whose Sir Wilful, 
smelling strongly 
of port and the 
stables and ob- 
viously a near 
neighbour to Sir 
Tunbelly of The 
Relapse, is wholly 
delightful, and 
Mr. ROBERT 
EppDISON, whose 
Witwould is a 
fashionable 
donkey of quality, 
the others are 
adequate but 
no more — Mr. 
Harry ANDREWS 
as Mirabell, Miss 
PAULINE JAME- 
son as Mrs. Mar- 
wood, Miss Mary 
MarTLEWas Mrs. 
Fainall and Mr. 
PrETER CoPLEY 
as Fainall. Of 
these Miss JAMESON appeared to get 
nearest to CONGREVE. Mr. BERKELEY 
SUTCLIFFE dressed the company well 
and provided some clever perspective 
curtains which invited one to stroll 
into their distances. 


[The Way of the World 


Mr. NIGEL GREEN 
DaME EpitH Evans 


The Comédie Francaise wound up its 
all too brief season at the Cambridge 
with a riotous performance of Le 
Malade Imaginaire in which M. Lovuts 
SEIGNER as Argan rumbled and roared 
and had the vapours to our entire 
satisfaction. The wrap that swathed 
his portly figure and the dress night- 
cap seemed familiar, but it was not 
until he was pelting T'oinette, the maid, 
with pillows in a running fight that I 
pinned him down as Soglow’s Little 
King, to whom he then bore an 
astonishing resemblance. Toinette is a 
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wonderful character, a doughty Rabe- 
laisian who lives to mock her master, 
and Mile. Beatrice Bretty took her 
brilliantly; the scene in which she 
impersonates the doctor-to-end-doctors 
was magnificent, and so was the pre- 
tended death of Argan, organized by 
her to prove the hypocrisy of his wife 
and the fidelity of his daughter. 
Thomas, the frightful youth foisted on 
the latter by her father, was made a 
vintage "umpkin by M. JacQuEs 
CHARON, who was exquisitely funny. 
Indeed, the whole production was as 
funny as it could be. 

The curtain was raised with a nice 
little matrimonial bubble, MrtmHac 
and Hatevy’s Le Bouquet, in which 
Mile. YvoNNE GAUDEAU, M. CHARON 
and M. Jean Meyer distinguished 
themselves. 


At the Palladium a number of 
variety turns have been strung into a 
show, in the modern manner, by the 
addition of a lively and well-drilled 
chorus of JoHN TiLLeR Girits. Sky 
High revolves round the amiable, 
forceful, vulgar and on the whole 
amusing personality of Mr. CHARLIE 
CHESTER. Some of his stuff is 
pantomime-cum-Crazy-Gang slapstick 
buffoonery, and here he has able 
assistants in Mr. Henry Lytton, 
specializing in hearty brigadiers, and 
Mr. Ken Morris, whose eccentric 
behaviour at the piano, with hands 
apparently of rubber, proves him a 
considerable musician; but I think I 
like Mr. CHESTER best on his own, just 
leaning confidentially towards the 
audience and telling it the latest from 
the Mile End Road. Romantic dancing 
is stylishly supplied by Beatrice and 
BENEDICT, while their school is effec- 
tively ragged by THE CoLsTons; 
WaRREN, LaTonNa and SPARKS are 
knockabouts, one of whom makes a 
pleasing entry through one of the 
upper boxes to sway and dither his way 
down the face of the house, finishing 
with a leap on to the stage which 
would give an Airborne Commando 
furiously to think; Mr. JoHn Boies 
is a guest artist all the way from Holly- 
wood, singing powerfully (though into 
a mike) and all the time making the 
exhortatory gestures of a Presidential 
candidate; THE Zoris do their well- 
known Tarzan and panther turn and 
THe SkKatinc Rywes play dazzling 
gymnastic tricks while whizzing round 
a small table. But far and away the 
best thing in a show accurately tuned 
to a fairly low popular level is the 
magnificent singing, sans mike, of Mlle. 
France CLEéRY and M. FREDERICK 
FERRARI. Such voices are nowadays 
rare in the variety theatre. —_ Eric. 
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At the Opera and Ballet 





Carmen—II1 Trovatore—La Bohéme 
(CovENT GARDEN) 
Capriol Suite (SADLER’s WELLS) 
Sivaram and His Hindu Ballet 
(Torch THEATRE) 


HE opera season at Covent Garden, 

viewed as a whole, appears like a 
landscape with figures. In the centre 
of the picture, standing upon piled-up 
rocks of achievement, is a battlemented 
tower—the brilliant Italian baritone 
Paoto SILvERI, who comprises within 
his person such widely diverse char- 
acters as Boris Godounov, Count di 
Imuna, Escamillo, Marcel and Amonasro. 
Not far away is a flowering glade—the 
enchanting ELIZABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
—a glade watered by silver rills 
wherein wander,’ melodious as song- 
thrushes, Mimi, Sophie and Violetta. 
Amid the verdure of the surrounding 
landscape we descry several dis- 
tinguished figures: Joan HaMMonpD, a 
queenly Leonora speaking in accents of 
passion with her ill-fated lover Man- 
rico, who in real life is LinERO DE 
Luca, a Swiss artist with an Italian 
lyric tenor voice of no mean order. 
Looking again we see a charming 
Marschallin and Octavian (Doris 
DorEE and CoNnsTANCE SHACKLOCK) 
and the tragic Aida and Radames 
(LsuBA We itscH and Torsten Rar) 
of whom we have spoken before; and 
a Rudolf who sings very pleasingly 
though with perhaps rather too cloudy 
a tone—Herr Scuock from Berlin. 
Carmen and Don José we perceive 
as yet too dimly to be able to assess 
their true merits; they are ELSz BREMs 
from Copenhagen and Franz VRoons 
from Amsterdam. 

Carmen at its first performance of 
the season did not get going at all, only 
flickering into momentary life when 
Escamillo (Signor SmVERI) was on the 
stage. Kart RANKL the conductor, 
and the producer, about whose identity 
the programme was silent, were about 
equally to blame for this. 

Taking it all in all, of the six operas 
we have so far heard at Covent Garden 
this season, we would give first place 
to Il Trovatore for the excellence of the 
cast both individually and as a team, 
the beautiful costumes and settings, 
and the liveliness both of the produc- 
tion and of the orchestral playing 
under REGINALD GooDALL. Rosen- 
kavalier has the second place, Aida the 
third. La Traviata comes fourth; it 
looks very well indeed, Madame 
SCHWARZKOPF sings beautifully and she 
has a very capable understudy in 
BLANCHE TURNER. La Bohéme comes 
but fifth in our estimation. It has 











“Lot fourteen: two club chairs.” 


good moments, an enchanting Mimi 
(Madame SCHWARZKOPF again) and in 
Signor Srtveri a Marcel crackling with 
vitality ; but it suffers from a cluttered- 
up stage, a ragged ensemble, and in 
Madame WELITScH a Musetta who, 
vocal accomplishment apart, is too 
much of a good thing altogether. 
Carmen so far is a non-starter. 


Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet have 
revived AsHTon’s Capriol Suite. The 
music is by PETER WaRLOCK and the 
designs by WILLIAM CHAPPELL. It is 
a suite of old-time French dances, 
decorated in rose-pink, grey and sky- 
blue, very fresh and charming. The 
young company has made great strides. 
Their performance of Khadra, CELia 
Franca’s Persian fantasy, has im- 
proved out of all recognition. 

The well-known Indian dancer 
Stvarkam and his company are at the 
Torch Theatre, the smallness of 
which is rather a drawback. There is 
nothing intimate in Kathakali, the 
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religious dance-drama of Malabar, for 
it is the dance of Nature in Nature’s 
own amphitheatre. When a fine artist 
such as StvaARAM dances in his beauti- 
ful costume a parable like the Bee and 
the Lotus, one needs to be at a distance 
from it; one can then, at the bidding of 
those expressive hands and eyes, be in 
spirit the waving branch of a tree, the 
coiled cobra waiting to strike, the tall 
grasses, the opening lotus-flower. But 
at close quarters one’s spirit cannot 
dance. It is chained to a dead weight, 
a clod of earth. ; 
Two of StvaRam’s company, NALINI 
and Papma, are English and ‘have 
absorbed the Hindu dance quite 
astonishingly ; but the most moving of 
all is Tamara Ste, dancing with 
simplicity and complete raptness as a 
Balinese girl bringing offerings to the 
fertility goddess Devi Shri. In her 
green sheath-like dress she is exactly 
like a tender green rice-shoot just 
appearing above the water-soaked 


earth. D.C. B. 
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“ Don’t be a baby, he won't eat you.” 
“Yes he will, he’s tasted me already.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Harry Hopkins 


No book so far has given such vivid glimpses of the chief 


war figures as The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins 
(EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 25/-). This volume, the first 
of two, covers the period from September 1939 to January 
1942, and has been skilfully put together from Hopkins’s 
private papers by Mr. Rosert SHERWOOD, who knew 
Hopkins well. As President Roosevelt’s travelling repre- 
sentative, Harry Hopkins was brought into intimate 
contact with Mr. Churchill and Stalin at critical moments 
in the war, and furnished his chief with highly interesting 
impressions of both. “Churchill,” he wrote to the Presi- 
dent, “is the government in every sense of the word—he 
controls the strategy and often the details—labour trusts 
him—the army, navy, air force are behind him to a man. 
The politicians and upper crust pretend to like him.” Of 
Stalin, whom he visited in Moscow, Hopkins wrote “Not 
once did he repeat himseif. He talked as he knew his troops 
were shooting—straight and hard ... His hands are huge, 
as hard as his mind.” The dread with which Stalin inspired 
even high-ranking officers struck Hopkins, and he left 
Moscow with somewhat confused feelings, perhaps reflected 
in his description of Stalin’s smile as “cold but friendly, 
austere but warm.” President Roosevelt also emerges from 
these pages. The chapter entitled “The Third-Term 
Campaign” illumines the President’s domestic problems 
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and conflicts; and there are many little touches which 
underline the contrast between his guarded unexpansive 
temperament and Mr. Churchill’s exuberant and expansive 
one. H. K. 


Devildoms of Spain 


Ruskin, who apparently burnt a fine set of Goya’s 
etchings, does not cut a more illogical figure than Mr. F. D. 
KLINGENDER, who devotes a one-track study to the revolu- 
tionary and anti-clerical Goya, ignoring almost entirely 
the portrayer of kings, duchesses, saints and shareholders. 
He cannot find room to discuss the handling of brush or 
burin. He is far too busy, with the aid of such odd scene- 
shifters as Karl Marx, setting the stage for Goya in the 
Democratic Tradition (SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, 42/-). Yet 
it was chivalric Spain—the eternal Quixote—which inspired 
Goya’s desperate championship of the poor and exploited, 
during a long life (1746-1828) which ended in French exile. 
His diabolic etchings, the “Caprichos” and “ Disparates,” 
whose admirable reproductions predominate here, were 
tactfully explained by himself as nightmares—the horrors 
that invaded his imagination when reason gave up control. 
Actually they are reasoned to their last mordant line; and 
Mr. KLINGENDER’s careful interpretation of their necessarily 
cryptic allusions is the most treasurable aspect of his text. 
Owing to his political prejudices he has only half-reproduced 
his man—the Goya who saw Satan plain in his own day 
and could see him plainer than ever now. For “devils,” 
according to Goya, “are those who do evil, or prevent 
others doing good, or those who do nothing at all.” 

H. P. E. 





First-Class County 

Mr. HUMPHREY PAKINGTON is a very comfortable writer. 
You can sink into his pages as into a deep arm-chair beside 
a well-nourished fire and pursue the long chronicle of 
The Washbournes of Otterley (CHaTTO AND WriNDus, 10/6) 
with the appropriate leisurely enjoyment. It covers just 
half a century, from 1845 to 1895 to be precise, but for the 
Washbournes the “forties were not hungry nor the ‘nineties 
naughty. Potato famines made no difference to their 
damask-spread tables, and they probably never read the 
Yellow Book. For they were county folk in the heyday of 
the county, when to own ancestral acres and to be the 
tenth baronet of one’s line were assets with very tolerable 
liabilities. A marriage might be mis-made, the wiles of the 
matchmaker be defeated; the constable might be outrun 
and Otterley fall temporarily into alien hands; but these 
mishaps hardly ruffled the surface of their serenity. And 
serenely Mr. PAKINGTON surveys them, with a humour 
lambent, urbane, and more than a little nostalgic, and with 
the kindliest of malice for the pretensions of even such 
autocrats as Lady Washbourne and the Countess of 
Swinford. He never condescends to burlesque, and rises 
at moments (with courtship his particular inspiration) 
to notable heights of comedy. Though his characters 
continually multiply, for the county is prolific, he keeps 
them all distinct and individual. He has a most perceptive 
eye, and a hand both delicate and precise, whether land- 
scape or conversation-piece be on the canvas. He is not 
only a comfortable writer but a distinguished one. 

F. B. 


Dr. F. Brirrarn, whose excellent biography of Arthur 
Quiller-Couch appeared recently, has now published a 
@ Anthology (DENT, 10/6) which contains specimens of 
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Q’s prose and verse arranged in chronological order. 
The pieces given cover nearly sixty years, from a parody 
of Walt Whitman written in 1885 to a criticism of Basic 
English in 1944, the year of his death. On the whole his 
critical work has worn better than his verse or his short 
stories. His parodies lack bite; his poems do not rise above 
the high level of the verse written by many men of culture 
and sensibility towards the close of the nineteenth century ; 
and his fiction, too much influenced by Stevenson, is 
charmingly fanciful rather than imaginative. But he had 
deeply rooted convictions about many things, and expressed 
them memorably both in his literary and his political 
criticism. A Cornishman with a French strain, he loved 
the Celtic and Latin elements in our culture and, long 
before the First World War, vigorously attacked the school 
which derived all that was best in England from Teutonic 
sources. A true English Liberal, he distrusted the twin 
worship of science and state control which was being 
imported from Germany forty years ago, and the most 
effective piece in this volume is his onslaught on McKenna’s 
Mental Deficiency Bill. His humane and chivalrous temper 
appears in his severe though well-balanced estimate of 
W. S. Gilbert; and his love of our language, and concern 
for its proper use, in his famous lecture on Jargon. 
H. K. 


Rolling Down to Rio. 


When Mr. Hakon MIELCHE put in at Santos to start a 
Danish wandervogel’s tour of Brazil he discovered that the 
quays were covered with coffee-beans. The first part of 
Santos to Bahia (HopGE, 15/-) is pervaded by coffee—boom 
first, bankruptcy afterwards. But Brazil, unlike most 
squandered lands, can still enjoy a long spell of the Mad 
Hatter’s tea-party that is mono-culture. She can move on 
to a clean plate without washing up, because she has any 
amount of untapped resources, agricultural and mineral. 
Her problem is transport; and this will have to be faced if 
people are to be kept out of Sao Paulo and Rio and the 
disease-ridden gold-mines of Morra Velho, and got to work 
in districts like Minhas, where any small farmer can pick 
up rubies and emeralds and any really resourceful company 
exploit whole mountain-ranges of fine iron ore. Brazil, 
the author insists, is the land of the future; but he enjoyed 
—and very attractively portrays—the present. He frater- 
nized with rattle-snakes; assisted, in an ecclesiastical and 
Pickwickian sense, at the overthrow of Getulio, Vargas; 
and completely lost his heart to Bahia. Bahia, he says, is 
Brazil; and he would not exchange its bright turbans and 
prawns-in-coconut for all Rio’s moving vestiges of a 
vanished Paris. H. P. E. 


A New Steinbeck 


Very few writers to-day can describe the complicated 
states of mind of simple people with the skill and under- 
standing of Mr. JoHN STEINBECK. He is able in a remark- 
able degree to get inside the heart of the little man and to 
tell us in a wonderfully lucid way what he finds there; 
for to the compassionate detachment of a poet he adds a 
prose style of great imaginative power. In The Pearl 
(HEINEMANN, 6/-) he has borrowed from Mexican folk-lore 
a story which goes to the roots of human suffering and 
aspiration. It is about a poor fisherman whose life is all 
but ruined by what seems a tremendous stroke of good 
fortune. “All manner of people grew interested in Kino 
—people with things to sell and people with favours to 
ask. Kino had found the Pearl of the World. The essence 
of pearl mixed with essence of men and a curious dark 
residue was precipitated.” A very dark residue indeed 





greed and jealousy and hatred. The local pearl-buyer 
pretends that a pearl of such fantastic size is nearly worth- 
less, but Kino, who dreams that his little son will have a 
better life than his, grows cunning and resists. His life in 
danger, he embarks on the unheard-of adventure of taking 
his find on foot to sell it in a city. He and his family are 
trailed, and after a terrible hunt in which the child is shot, 
Kino and his wife return to their village and throw the 
great pearl back into the sea. The story fills less than a 
hundred pages, but it has a haunting tragic beauty. 
E. O. D. K. 





Prodigal Son 


Neither the wrapper, nor the title—Cry, the Beloved 
Country (Care, 9/6)—nor most of the “blurb” which tells 
us that “A simple Zulu parson set off to Johannesburg to 
look for his son,” and that ‘“‘the search, a painful one, 
brings the father face to face with the misery and degrada- 
tion of the black proletariat,” gives any idea of the value 
of Mr. ALAN PatTon’s novel except perhaps to the mission- 
ary-minded. It is, in fact, very difficult to describe the 
book’s great quality. It is written so simply and brings 
out the truth so clearly that it succeeds in being literature. 
Each of its short sentences is a punch to heart or mind, 
and many of the characters (white and coloured) are 
lovable. We read how the old father sets out (using the 
money intended for his son’s education) to search for that 
son, who has not written for so long. He goes from place 
to place, always a little too late, until he finds the prison 
where the young man awaits trial for the murder of a very 
good white man. During the journey he finds his brother, 
his sister, and his son’s mistress. He visits a reformatory 
and the terrible Shanty Town where the squatters live in 
“a great village of sack and plank and iron” and wait 
for the winter rains. When the trial is over he goes home 
with his daughter-in-law and grandson. The author (he 
was Principal of a Reformatory for African boys) has 
avoided sentimentality and prejudice, and his book is 
endued with pity and reasoning anger. He makes the 
man who is murdered his spokesman—‘“We set aside 
one-tenth of the land for four-fifths of the people. Thus 
we made it inevitable, and some say we did it knowingly, 
that labour would come to the towns. We are caught in 
the toils of our own selfishness.” B. E. B. 
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“Flave you, by any chance, an opening for a ship's band ?” 


HOPE no one will accuse me of 


disloyalty when I say that the 

boilermaking firm of Ormondroyd 
and Uggshaw, for which I have worked 
as man and boy for over forty years, is 
in some ways an unusual one. A self- 
contained community tucked away in 
a remote Yorkshire valley at the ter- 
minus of a rather rusty mineral line, 
it seems somehow to have escaped the 
currents of modern progress. Our 
boilers, for instance, instead of being 
turned out in thousands by machinery, 
are still lovingly fashioned by hand. 
Every one of us, from the works 
manager, Mr. Hargreaves, down to the 
humblest operative, is a craftsman, 
ready at all times to down tools and 
discuss the finer points of the boiler- 
maker’s art. And in our leisure hours 
self-improvement is the watchword. 
At the Uggshaw Institute, classes in 
Greek, Sanskrit, Comparative Phil- 
ology and Musical Appreciation are 
always well attended. We are public- 
spirited too. A recent debate on the 
motion “That this House deplores the 
late atrocities at East Ardsley Junc- 
tion, and calls upon His Majesty’s 
Government to take immediate steps 
to bring the guilty parties to a 
realization of their enormity” had 
repercussions far outside our little com- 
munity. Yet we are no prigs. Morris- 
dancing, basket-ball and an occasional 
whist-drive or lantern-lecture are 
warmly appreciated by all. 


Moving with the Times 


Old Mr. Ormondroyd, the head of 


the firm, known affectionately to us all 
as the Old Man, has always treated us 
like a father. Ever since I can remem- 
ber we have looked forward to his 
Monday morning talks after prayers, 
when in simple language he addresses 
us on some subject such as temperance 
or missionary work in Central Aus- 
tralia. So on one particular Monday 
morning, as we crowded into the big 
assembly hall, we work-hands little 
guessed the shock that was coming. 
“Men!” began the Old Man simply, 
as soon as the last strains of the hymn 
had died away. “Men! Do not let us be 
under any misapprehension. I have not 
brought you together this morning to 
draw attention to your shortcomings. 
I will go straight to the point. I have 
received a communication from ”— 
the Old Man paused while he con- 
sulted his notes—‘‘from the—er 
Board of Trade. It suggests that in 





some ways this works of ours, of 





which [—and I am sure all of you—are 
so proud, is not keeping fully abreast 
of the times. For example, it seems 
that a recent consignment of our 
boilers, destined for the Nicaraguan 
market, proved on examination to be 
of roughly triangular shape, and un- 
provided with holes either for the entry 
or egress of water, steam, or (in fact) 
any other substance.” 

There was a tense silence. 


“The 


Board,” the Old Man went on, “‘is 
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anxious that we should take our 
proper place in the export drive. It 
therefore proposes to send down an 
expert, an industrial psychologist in 
fine, to investigate our methods of 
work and suggest improvements.” 
With a kindly but authoritative gesture 
he quelled the rising murmur of in- 
dignation. “But, someone may say, 
will not this mean the end of our fine 
old traditions of craftsmanship? I say 
No! We must move with the times. 
Henceforth the watchword is”—again 
he paused to consult his notes—“ is 
—er—Forward!” 

How we all cheered! Even Joe 
Mutcliffe, who had been hastily render- 
ing the Old Man’s speech into very fair 
Latin prose, found time’ to cheer with 
the rest. Yet as we trooped back into 
the ancient ivy-embowered shed and 
began work for the day we felt the 
note of doubt in the Old Man’s words, 
for all his inspired phrases. What did 
it all mean? What was an industrial 
psychologist? Most of the hands, 
including Dankshaw, the oldest of all, 
were convinced that it was some new 
kind of missionary. Mutcliffe told a 
long story of an uncle of his at Middles- 
brough who had invented a kind of 
bicycle which would go backwards, and 
when attached to an endless belt could 
produce enough motive power to 
operate a small clockwork-regulated 
astronomical telescope. I could not 
myself see the relevance of this story, 
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but what with one thing and another 
very little work had been done by the 
time Hargreaves the works manager 
came round with our eleven o’clock 
cocoa and Oswego biscuits. Hargreaves 
himself could throw no light on the 
mystery. All he would say, as he 
laughingly climbed into his overhead 
tramway, was “Wait and see.” 

We had not long to wait. Next 
morning I had just started work on a 
half-completed boiler when I became 
aware that a small figure in a grey 
suit and rimless glasses was standing 
just behind me, watching. My hand 
faltered. The’ industrial psychologist 
stepped forward and laid his hand on 
my shoulder. The other men laid 
down their tools and stared at us 
curiously. 

“T’ve been watching you—er 

“Pinwright, sir,” I said, raising my 
silk hat. 

“Ah, yes, Pinwright. Now doesn’t 
it occur to you, Pinwright, that when 
you ’re working on a boiler it would be 
better if you faced that boiler instead 
of turning your back on it?” 

“That’s the way I’ve always done 
it,” I began. A babble of indignant 
voices broke out. ‘Well, I’m oS 
‘““Unheard-of suggestion.” “A purely 
theoretical approach to a problem 
which is after all one of relative adjust- 
ment. I think you will agree with 
me, my dear fellow, that——-” “Teach 
your grandmother.” 

The psychologist seemed unper- 
turbed. ‘‘ Just watch me do it,” he said, 
taking my place at the bench. And 
with a couple of strokes with a cold 
chisel he produced what I must admit 
appeared to be an admirably finished 
boiler. He passed on down the shed, 
taking his place at each bench in 
turn. “You see?” he said, waving his 
hand towards the gleaming rows of 
completed boilers. ‘‘ Rationalization. 
Economy of movement. Now let me 
see you do it.” As though hypnotized 
we set to work. But the results were 
not quite what the psychologist had 
expected. We did our best to follow 
his movements as he stood before us, 
demonstrating boiler-making in dumb 
show. But after half an hour all we 
had produced was a collection of metal 
objects of indeterminate shape and 
purpose. Dankshaw’s effort, a very 
tolerable sixteen-foot organ-pipe, was 
perhaps farthest of all from the 
psychologist’s intention. 

“Don’t worry,” the psychologist 
confided to the Old Man, who had just 
entered the shed. “They’re all good 
lads. It’s a bit strange to them at first. 
But they'll come to it, never fear— 
they ll come to it.” “Can you suggest 
any other improvements?” the Old 


” 








Man asked in a quavering tone. “Well, 
it’s rather dark in here, with no 
windows. And these candles and rush- 
lights don’t help much. Quite a lot of 
factories have electric light nowadays, 
you know.” The Qld Man looked 
puzzled. “Anyhow,” went on the 
psychologist, “we might have these 
shutters open.” He strode to the end 
of the shed. A shout of warning rose 
from fifty stiff-collared throats. But 
it was too late. With a brisk move- 
ment he had flung the shutters open 
and, as anyone could have told him 
would happen, the shed collapsed with 
a thunderous roar, burying everyone 
and everything beneath the ruins. 











“Never mind, men,” said the Old 
Man kindly, when we had all had hot 
baths and were enjoying tea, shrimps 
and bread-and-butter in the canteen, 
“don’t fret. We'll build a new shed, 
aye, and a better one, never fear.” 

“Tt only proves,” said Dankshaw, 
“that the old ways are the best.” 

We all gave a low growl of assent. 
And when later on the psychologist 
staggered in from the ruins, clutching 
the remains of a rationalized boiler, 
there was no hot bath or tea and 
shrimps for him, I can assure you. In 
fact Mutcliffe, who was reading his 
prize copy of Theocritus, gave him 
quite a dirty look. 


“I believe they were called up during the war.” 
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UMMY! Mummy, may], please, 
not now but the day after 
to-morrow, borrow that furry 

sort of rug in the sitting-room? Well, 
it’s only to sit on, Mummy—honestly, 
only to sit on it, and perhaps jump up 
and down a bit, but only sitting. It 
couldn’t hurt it at all. 

Well, Mummy, it’s a surprise. Oh, 
if you’re sewing things, could you just 
sew two buttons on to a face? A face: 
for the eyes. Two big whitish ones, I 
should think, would show up. And a 
sort of line, do you think, for a mouth ? 
Well, it is a surprise, and if I have to 
tell you a bit of it, promise you'll still 
be surprised? Promise? Well, you 
know what it is the day after to-morrow 
—Remember, remember: well, besides 
what the day is, could you possibly 
remember as soon as it gets dark to 
look in the letter-box? Could you? 
Could you look in very carefully with a 
torch, because it’s not an ordinary sort 
of letter, it’s on birch-bark, Mummy, 
and we had an awful job to peel off a 
bit big enough for a message and it’s 
rather curled up, so could you look 
carefully? Well, it’s on birch-bark 
because it’s so special. Christopher and 
I have signed it already, and we’re 
going to ask Martin and Hilary to sign 
it to-morrow, and we’re doing one for 
their mother too to invite her as well, 
so may she come, please? Well, to the 
surprise, Mummy, because it’s in our 
garden where the other bonfire was the 
other day, and we haven’t been able to 
get any fireworks but Martin has a 
packet of sparklers to bring. 

















Please to Remember 


Mummy, the rug is to be my horse, 
over that sticking-out low branch. It 
ought to be a bit higher, really. If I 
sit on it and go up and down, it will be 
my horse. Mummy, I’m felling you 
about it—the Houses of Parliament 
are round by the garage, and i¢ will be 
there—putting down the gunpowder. 
Then Christopher has to come in with 
a pike and find it putting down the 
gunpowder. And he calls out Ho / very 
loud—Ho ! Treason! And Mummy, I 
am the King, on my horse, riding up, 
and I say Let the varlet be burnt at the 
stake, and then Martin was going to 
rush to the rescue—well, of Christopher 
of course—and they would carry it to 
be burnt. Mummy, it’s a beautiful it 
—you can’t guess, can you?—and 
when you sew its eyes you won’t look, 
will you ?—except perhaps at the bit 
you're sewing. We made it with a 
sack filled with sticks and fir-cones and 
things. Did you know how nice cones 
smell when they’re burnt? It will be 
rather funny, won’t it, for it to 
smell nice ? 

Hilary said what could she do, and 
we said she could be its wife and wail 
all through the bonfire, but she said she 
always has the nasty parts—and any- 
way, Mummy, it’s all right, because 
she'll have to help Christopher with it 
because Martin has decided to be an 
Olympic torch-bearer. 

Well, Mummy, surely you know what 
an Olympic torch-bearer is? No, of 
course it isn’t the same thing, but when 
he hears me say Let the varlet be burnt 
at the stake and they take it away he’s 
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going to rush round the house with a 
flaming Olympic torch held up very 
high to light the bonfire. He is going 
to ask you, Mummy: of course it will be 
safe. Well, we just thought of having 
an enormous lighted bunch of paper, 
blazing away. Or could we have one 
of those huge candles you wouldn’t let 
me have before, that Auntie Mag gave 
you? 

Oh, well, Mummy, Martin will think 
of something then—a bicycle lamp, 
perhaps, or just an electric torch and 
he could have a box of matches in his 
pocket: anyway, he’ll know, and you 
will be very surprised, won’t you, 
Mummy, and when the flames shoot 
up and you see it being burnt you'll 
think it’s the best one you ever 
Saw. 

And in case you don’t Remember, 
remember just about when it’s getting 
dark, I’ll tell Martin and Hilary to 
shout through the letter-box when they 
come, and then you’ll think about the 
letter-box and the birch-bark and 
when you get the message you won’t 
possibly be able not to know that some- 
thing very exciting is just going to 
happen any minute. Mummy, if I just 
fetch it, could you put in the eyes 
now? 

And Mummy, I may have the furry 
rug, mayn’t I, because I don’t see 
how I can look like a King on a 
horse if it doesn’t have anything 
special on it at all but only like it 
might be if it was any sort of ordinary 
man just riding it: so may I, Mummy, 
may I, please? 

















MADAME CLARA 
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Cigar connoisseurs—for whom the finer points of bouquet, wrapper 





and filler are matters of moment—will enjoy Don Luis Jamaican 






cigars—an importation exclusive to Rothmans. Write for 
details of size and prices. Rothmans Ltd. (Folio H.7) 
5 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Rothman of Pll Mall 


THE BEST-KNOWN TOBACCONIST 
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7 Appis 88 is no glorified 
toothbrush. It is made to 
measure for one job only 

— cleaning dentures. Stiff 

black side-tufts — two close- 

set rows—search out food par- 
ticles between the teeth. White 
lg centre-tufts — thirty-five of them 

—clean the surface of teeth and plate. 

Curved handle enables brush-head to 

reach hollow of top plate. Remember the 

name — Addis 88 —to rhyme with ‘ dental 
plate.’ Price 3/6 (including tax). 


(lds 88 


FOR YOUR DENTAL PLATE 


MADE BY ADDIS LTD. OF HERTFORD, MAKERS OF WISDOM TOOTHBRUSHES 
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a memorial t 


this church 


...Mr Whitbread 
erected a Monument... 


John Milton had been dead for over a 
century when Samuel Whitbread, proud 
of his city and its illustrious citizens, caused 


Giles’ Church, Cripplegate. Adjacent to 


knew so well; ALDERSGATE STREET, 
RED CROSS STREET, even GRUB STREET, haunt of hack writers and 
lampoonists, later to be called MILTON STREET. Posterity might well 
say that he erected another monument in the great Brewery in Chiswell 
Street, which flourishes after two centuries upon the self-same site. 
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The regular use of Nugget keeps shoes 


brilliant, comfortable and waterp 
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pipe at the back of the lavatory. demand 

And that is by using Harpic, recommendations 
which is specially made for lava- 

tory cleaning. Harpic devotees. 


sweeps right round 
into 
where no brush 
or cloth can 
reach — kills 
germs, leaves 
the whole pan 
fresh and spotless 


Made specially for the lavatory 








George Starkey 
Chemotherapy— the treatment 
of infections by means of 
chemical remedies—is con- 
sidered one of the most modern 
developments in medicine. Yet 
itwas being practised in London 
nearly 300 years ago by George 
Starkey, the son of an English 
clergyman in the Bermudas. 
_ Starkey was educated at 
* Harvard, Massachusetts—then 

a British colony—and gra- 
7 duated in 1640. Coming to 
London, he became an apothecary and showed great skill 
and versatility in the preparation of chemical medicines such as quinine. 
He won a high reputation for his “extraordinary knowledge of 
chemistry”, and was on familiar terms with the leading chemists 
of the time. 

On the outbreak of the Great Plague in 1665, he at once set about 
secking a cure, and was reported to have compounded a specific which 
was always efjective. Demands for his services were so great that he 
became overworked. His health suffered, and he too fell a victim to the 
Plague. He gave detailed instructions as to how his own remedy was to 
be administered to him, but his physician made an error and Starkey 
died, and with him the secret prescription. A contemporary wrote of 
him “Our friend Dr. Starkey is dead of this visitation, with about 
six more of them chymicall practitioners the most of them distractedly 
madd”. The sneer was unworthy for the “chymicall practitioners” had 
treated Plague patients with complete disregard of per- y iti. 
sonal danger, even going so far as to hold post mortems Va a. % 
on victims. From these crude beginnings sprang the % . [ 
science of chemotherapy which, 300 years later, was Y 
to crown its many great achievements with the develop- 
ment of penicillin, the sulpha drugs and“ Paludrine”. 
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Ideal for Town and Country Homes—that 
odd Shopping run—a tour of an Estate— 
the casual call and a hundred-and-one 
daily uses. 

Equipped with 125 c.c. Villiers Two-Stroke 
Engine, 3-speed gear box, hand and foot 
brake, 100 m.p.g., comfortable seating and 
maximum weather protection, 
Obtainable from all authorized Swallow 
Dealers. 
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SWALLOW COACUBUILDING COMPANY (1935) LIMITED 
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There’s only one way to make 
sure you reach the S-bend, the 





the S-bend 
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HARPIC 






Blended originally for an 
of pipe 
smokers, this special blend 
now enjoys an 


circle 


increasing 
created by the 


of its 





THE AIRPORT: WALSALL’ ENGLAND 








AND THIS WAS THEIR 
SHOE CREAM 


PROPERT’S 
Still unrivalled 
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National Benzole 
makeo good petrol Better / 













Mr. Mercury says... 


EUROPEAN RETURN FARES 





London Manchester Glasgow 


ALGIERS £58. 6.0 £65.12.0 £72.14.0 


THATS WHY BARCELONA £39.19.0 £47. 3.0 £54. 8.0 


All Air France Main 


Routes in Europe BASLE £27. 0.0 £34. 4.0 £41. 8.0 
BEFORE THE WAR ane —— by GENEVA £27. 0.0 £34. 4.0 £41. 8.0 
e 33-Seater, four- a ; epee ; 

MORE PRIVATE cogine Languedoc. NICE £34. 6.0 £41.10.0 £48.14.0 

You are thus assured PARIS £14. 8.0 £21.12.0 £28.16.0 

MOTORISTS RAN ON of fast, comfortable ROME £52.18.0 £60. 2.0 £67. 6.0 
travel under all ine i woe 

NATIONAL BENZOLE MIXTURE weather conditions, 2URICH £28.16.0 £36. 0.0 £43. 4.0 


Apply to your 





THAN ON ANY OTHER 
MOTOR SPIRIT 


travel 


agent for 
details of Services. 


Cairo - 


Long Distance Single Fares from London : 


£67.0.0 Calcutta £142. 0.0 
Karachi £120.0.0 Lagos 


- £92. 0.0 





Nairobi £136.0.0 New York £91.15.0 
Shanghai £193.0.0 Teheran £100. 0.0 


_ AIR FRANCE 


Issued by NATIONAL BENZOLE COMPANY LIMITED ‘ HAYMARKET, LONDON ; RENFIELD ST., GLASGOW: 
WELLINGTON HOUSE BUCKINGHAM GATE LONDON - S.W.I AIRWAYS TERMINUS, MANCHESTER 
Proprietors of National Benzole Mixture ' ‘ 
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Summer 


1 WINTER we 


The reading is 
always right. . 


The Thermolier Unit Heater provides 
the answer to problems of industrial 
heating and ventilation. The con- 
struction of the heater is strictly in 
accordance with Mather & Platt 
principles of sound design and first- 
class workmanship. 


‘THERMOLIER’ 


UNIT HEATERS 












--.- perhaps 
the finest 
made 






Driway weathercoats and Sportswear are stocked by 
leading stores and outfitters throughout the country. 
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Take ¢t from me 
PHILLIPS wafer-thin 
Superfine Stick-a-Soles, 
securely fixed with Solution 
only, will keep your shoes 
as smart as new. 

They are invisible in wear. | 
Th egge | 
STICK-A-SOLES AND HEELS | 
dowtle the life 

of yout hoes — 





S. Use a little 
o 
Gumption 
Smooth Paste 
Cleanser for Baths, 
Paint, Floors and 
everything in the 
home. It contains 
glycerine to keep 
your hands soft. 


i/=3s 2/6 












_ with LARGER. 
NECK POR 


SAUCE ROBERT) 
SAUCE DIABLE 
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A SPECIAL OFFER 

A certain easing of supplies now makes available 
several types of fine wines and spirits hitherto 
difficult to obtain. 
bution we are combining an attractive selection of these 
in parcels at the special rates shown below. 





Parcel No. 1 
One bottle each of the 
following :— 


BARBADOS LIGIIT 


RUM 
LONDON GIN 
SHERRY (Produce 
of Spain) 


‘e 


WHITE BURGUNDY 


(Blane Villages) 
RED BORDEAUX 
(Chateau Babans) 


SAUTERNES (Chateau 


Guiraud 1943) 
Value 
Discount 
Total Cost 


6 


{6. 


Ss. 
10. 
Il. 

o. 
13- 
{2. 
17. 


- 10. 


4.0 


_¥ 


6 





Both parcels if ordered sogetber and packed in 


MAYFAIR 


one case; 


Total saving: 
CARRIAGE AND PACKING FREE 


me ings of fondon) 


To make certain of a balanced distri- 
Parcel No. 2 
One botile each of the 
following :— Cte 
FRENCH BRANDY 2. 2.0 
PORT (Produce of 18.0 
Portugal) 
CHAMPAGNE (Victor1. 3° 6 | 
Clicquot 1941) ! 
SHERRY (Produce 1. 0.0 | 
of Spain) 
COTES DU RHONE 12.6 
ANJOU BLANC 14.6 
Value 6.10.6 
Discount 4.0 
Total Cost {6. 6.6 
{12 .10.0 
11.0 
IN EVERY CASE 
5 AVERY 
ROW, W.1 
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The ‘Puritan’ Watch shown on the 
left of the illustration is a typical 
example of mid-seventeenth century 
craftsmanship. By its side is shown a 
modern precision-made wrist-watch, 
typical of those you will find at 
Camerer Cuss. Impeccable in appear- 
ance and exemplary in their time- 
keeping, they are all backed by the 
Camerer Cuss reputation. 


ALSO 91 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
DHB 
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“Sucha 
HEAVENLY 
flavour” 























There is no better 
coffee obtainable 
than 


“FIFTH AVENUE” 
PURE COFFEE 


VACUUM PACKED 


Obtainable at High-class 
Grocers & Stores 


Price 1 /8d. per }-Ib. tin 


NEWBALL & MASON LIMITED 
NOTTINGHAM 
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To face life’s trials 


with greater confidence 
and to relish its joys with greater 
keenness—start today to take 


a regular course of 


HYLLOSAN 


ee 


wl 
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Eight cats tied up in a sack, some dead, some dying, were discover- 
ed by Police, in possession of two men recently arrested in London. 
The R.S.P.C.A. traced many of the unfortunate owners, and 
awarded the Society’s medal to the two policemen concerned. 
There’s a market for dead cats. Don’t risk your pet’s life by leav- 
ing him out overnight. Help the R.S.P.C.A. to help all animals by 
giving generously, by leaving a legacy, or by offering to have a 
collecting box, when you write 
to :—The Secretary, R.S.P.C.A. 
(Dept. PU), 105 Jermyn Street, 
Piccadilly, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Whitehall 7177 





Remember the 


RSPCA 














**, .. When your people took this place 
in hand some two years ago it was 
badly infested. In the past few months 
we have not heard or seen a trace of a 
single rat. I think your service has 
done all and more than you have ever 
claimed for it.’’ 


A photostat of this letter will be sent on 
request to anyone in need of our service. 


Let the RATIN SERVICE tackle your 
vermin problems with equal success—fill in 
the coupon below or phone Abbey 7621 


) RATIN SERVICE 


covers the country 












THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD. 
125 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


e would like 
your local 
Surveyor to call 
and explain how 
the Ratin Ser- 
vice deals with 





ADDRESS ... 





rats, mice and 


insects. 
so eeennteneannninmenmeteebinnmindanll 
































From any angle the Commando 
welcomes expert examination 
because it has survived minute 
and merciless inspection at all 
stages of manufacture. From 
the superlative Ensar £/3.5 
lens to the unique coupled 
rangefinder and back-focusing 
device and down to the last 
little pinion in the famous 
lastingly 
shutter, the Commando sets 
the highest possible standard 
in precision, exclusive features 


accurate Epsilon 





and photographic refinement. 

Although export targets must be met, a percentage is still allocated 
to the home market and we suggest you keep in. contact with your 
dealer to obtain-a Commando. It is an investment you will not 
Price £60 4s. Od. (including tax). 


regret. 





BARNET ENSIGN LTD., Dept: P.7, WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.17 

















Because it could be machined easily and 
accurately, Tufnol was selected for the 
manufacture of a standard for weight in 
ap egg grading machine. 

Engineers in every industry are taking 
advantage of the physical properties of 
Tufnol. 
products or plant ? 


TUFNOL 


TUFNOL LTD 





Fly 
PAN AMERICAN 


to the Near East, 


INDIA -: CHINA 


@ FLY above the weather in 
AA --- Clipper comfort to Karachi, 

Delhi, Calcutta, Manila, 
zn Shanghai, and Hong Kong. 
Time—to Hong Kong — 
only 4 days! Continue on, 


Oe 





1 


1 


if you wish, to San Francisco. Frequent flights. 


For fares and reservations, call your Travel Agent 


or Pan American, Arlington House, Arlington 


Street, Piccadilly, $S.W.1 (REGent 7292). 


PAN AMERICAN World AIRWAYS 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 





Flash ! 
of TUFNOL —and 


eaten. 


\ 
\ 
/ j ] \ 


Can Tufnol improve your 


PERRY BARR 


No, Madam, this isn’t a Food 
These eggs are made 
if your 
husband's an engineer or 
manufacturer, he ought to 
know that Tufnol can’t be 
. or beaten. 


An ELLISON Product. . . Wood- 


like but strong . . . Light in 
weight .. . Acid resisting ... 
Electrical insulator . . . Made in 


sheets, tubes, and rods. 


BIRMINGHAM 228 





Pus 
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SCOTCH 
WHISKY 





ESTABLISHED 
IN THE YEAR 1790 





SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 


DIGI OW 











THE SUPREME TIMEKEEPER 





‘From: your own jeweller 


BAUME AND COMPANY 


1 Hatton Garden, London, E.€.1 and at ta Chaux-de-Fonds 
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knitwear 


| ER/ 
ackground for graceful living M 


1 , ywear 
NYT do QGa° fine furnishing fabries Anderwear Slumhe 


@nis MORTON SUNDOUR FABRICS LTD CARLISLE J. B. LEWIS & SONS, LTD., Nottingham. Est. 18/5. Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade. 








RONSON 
LIGHTERS 
are back! 


OR the first time since 

early in the war, 
Ronson’ Lighters are 
again on sale in this 
country. Masterpieces of 
British — craftsmanship, 
with the patent Ronson 
single-finger action. Ob- 
tainable — in limited | 
supplies only, because of 
export priorities —at all 
good tobacconists, jewel- 
lers or first-rate stores. 


RONSON 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
AS ‘*WORLD’S 
GREATEST LIGHTER” 








STEWART MacPHERSON 
says, “ Right every time!” 












Is it a cigarette lighter? Yes. Is it Beware of imitations—look 

only recently back on sale in this for the * Ronson’ name. 

country? Yes. Can it be lit up and The Rouson ‘Standard = 

put Out again with a single squeeze sa sh nsdn Rr 

of the finger and thumb? Yes.| 1] weautitul Roneon 
Do you own one yourself, Mr. | models now again on 


MacPherson? Yes, you've guessed | | 
it — it’s a Ronson. 1 | 
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... let me congratulate 
you on the excellence 
of PUNCHBOWLE, 
which is my stand-by on 
all occasions . . . 


These headlines form the concluding paragraph of this 
letter from East Africa, sent by a Captain of the Somalia 
Gendarmerie. His experience recalls the days of 
Kitchener, Gordon and Khartoum. 


‘Having frequently seen in ‘ Punch’ stories illustrating the World- 
“wide popularity of your Tobacco, I feel that my own experience 
wall be of some interest to you. 

“ Recently, while with a company of the Somalia Gendarmerte 
“stationed at ....I1 climbed to the summit of the nearby hill 
“which was the scene of the last stand of the Mad Mullah and 1s 
“his burtal-place. Idly examining the entrenchments at the top of 
‘a sheer cliff, 1 came across an old and scratched Tobacco Tin, but, 
‘alas, it was empty. On closer examination, the Tin was seen to be 
“one of Barneys. Can it have been the Mad Mullah himself, 
“or possibly one of his faithful followers, who smoked that tin? 
“1 wonder ' 


“In the meantime, please let me congratulate you on the 
“excellence of your ‘Punchbowle,’ which is my stand-by 
“on all occasions.” 


Two generations of Pipemen have been recommending Barneys 
to other Smokers because of its sheer goodness. Wisely you may 
follow their friendly lead. Smokers abroad can arrange for 
regular personal despatches, Ex-Bond and British Dyty Free in 
2 lb. parcels, to many lands but not, as yet, to all. 

Punchbowle (fui/), Barneys (medium), and 

Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Prices 4/34. oz. 


304) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastie upon Tyne, Eng. @ 
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Laughing at winter’s worst, youth can relish the 
challenge of rain and keen winds. But give the body a fair 


chance! Build up, by ‘protective’ vitamin A and ‘sunshine’ 
vitamin D, the inner resistance to such infections as colds 
and influenza. Let Crookes Halibut Oil, taken daily, sup- 
plement the body’s natural supply of essential vitamins. 





CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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